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PREFACE. 



In publishing the following series of letters it is 
a matter of regret to the Author not to be able to 
include in the volume the whole of the correspon- 
dence to which the letters here printed has given 
rise. It would have been most satisfactory to the 
Author to have included not only the trenchant 
and well-informed letters signed 'Reform/ the 
letters of Lord Chelmsford and many other 
officers, all advocating a change in our Army 
organization, but to have added the letters of 
Sir Arthur Haliburton, General Bulwer, and of 
one or two anonymous writers who were selected 
to do battle for the War Office as it is, and for 
the British Army as the War Office has made it. 
Unluckily, this opportunity has not been afforded, 
and the Author is therefore compelled to limit 
the present publication to his own letters, losing 
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thereby the great reinforcement furnished by the 
letters of his friends, and the still greater support 
which is supplied by those of his opponents. 
For, indeed, if the case against the War Office 
rested solely upon the letters which have been 
written in its defence, it would be a most formid- 
able indictment. 

In introducing the following letters a few 
general remarks are permissible. In the first 
place it may be said, without undue assurance, 
that, generally speaking, the letters represent the 
views of at least nine-tenths of the officers and 
men actually serving or on the Retired List. This 
is no idle boast : it is a statement founded upon 
the ample and convincing testimony of a corre- 
spondence extending over several months, of in- 
numerable interviews and conversations, and of the 
collation of opinions expressed in many quarters. 
The War Office may be quite right, but the con- 
viction that they are entirely wrong is so deeply 
rooted and widely extended throughout the 
whole of the British Army, that a civilian is not 
only justified in noting the fact, but is bound as 
a reasonable man to do so. 
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There are always many persons who, in ap- 
proaching the consideration of military matters, 
exhibit a humility which does not invariably 
characterize them in forming their opinion about 
other matters. They are wont to say that the 
matters under consideration are purely technical, 
and that therefore it is only reasonable to accept, 
without inquiry and without criticism, the views 
of half a dozen officials with regard to all the 
points at issue. But in the present instance such 
humility is altogether out of place. The issues 
involved are not technical at all : they are such 
that any man with common-sense and ordinary 
business capacity can form a sound opinion about 
them ; nor need members of the public be over- 
whelmed and disheartened by finding the prestige 
of the War Office thrown into the scale against 
them. The story of the War Office and its prestige 
is like the old story of the Emperor and his new 
clothes. As a matter of fact, the War Office has 
no prestige, and the sooner that fact is made 
perfectly apparent the better. The record of the 
Civil branch of the War Office has been a long 
story of failure, and on those occasions on which 
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success has been achieved, it has been despite the 
War Office and not because of it. Therefore, let 
every man who has a mind to consider Army 
questions look at facts as they are, and forget if 
he can that a particular view with regard to them 
has commended itself to the occupants of a 
particularly ineffective office. 

Since the letters included in this book were 
written, the Secretary of State for War has pub- 
lished his Memorandum accompanying the Army 
Estimates. An official communique has hastily 
been issued to inform the public that this Memo- 
randum does not exhaust the good things in 
store for the country. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that it does not, for a more disappointing, a more 
hopelessly inadequate statement than that con- 
tained in the document referred to can hardly be 
imagined. Save in the matter of the abolition of 
deferred pay, no change whatever is to be made 
in the methods of War Office procedure. The 
system which has so disastrously failed in the 
past is to be patched up so that it may fail again 
in the future; the scandal of the new Cavalry 
organization is to be maintained ; an utterly 
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inadequate addition is to be made to the Artillery, 
and, worst of all, the country is to be committed 
to the meaningless waste of money and waste of 
energy involved in raising six new battalions, in 
the hope of resuscitating the battalion-depot 
system. It is characteristic of the War Office 
that on their own showing the number of bat- 
talions to be raised will not restore the precious 
equality between units abroad and at home, which 
is supposed to be so essentiaL Like everything 
else in the Memorandum, it is a compromise based 
on no principle, and adopted in a hurry to meet an 
emergency. In 1897 Parliament voted an addition 
of 9,000 men to the Army. The net result is that 
in 1898 the Army is 3,000 men weaker than it was 
at the beginning of 1897. And now with our exist- 
ing Infantry battalions in a state of chaos, with 
the ranks full of boys, with the Mediterranean 
garrisons officially declared to be unfit to fight, 
and of the 9,000 men voted last year not one- 
tenth part yet raised — the country is asked to 
sanction the farcical extravagance of adding six 
more Infantry battalions to the Army, to be 
swallowed up and demoralized by the system 
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which has already proved so disastrous to the 
battalions which we possess. Never was a 
greater opportunity offered to a British War 
Minister than that which is presented to Lord 
Lansdowne in the present year. It will indeed 
be a thousand pities if such an opportunity be 
neglected, and the whole energy which has been 
created is allowed to run to waste, while some 
half-dozen officials of the War Office once more 
tinker the system which they have been inflicting 
on the country with such disastrous results for 
the last twenty-seven years. 

Before concluding this preface, the Author 
asks leave once more to offer his sincere thanks 
to a very large number of soldiers of all ranks, 
and in all branches of the service, who have 
assisted him with information and encourage- 
ment. It is not an exaggeration to say that from 
the highest to the lowest there is but one spirit, 
namely, an anxiety to see the Army formidable, 
efficient, and contented, coupled with a feeling 
of intense but almost despairing resentment 
against the officials who will treat soldiers as 
mere counters, who will mistake paper facts for 
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real facts, and who will disregard the feelings, the 
hopes, the sentiments and the traditions of the 
living men who have to fight the country's 
battles. 

H. O. Arnold-Forster. 

February 33, 1898. 



POSTSCRIPT TO PREFACE. 
'QUOD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM/ 

Since the pages of this work were passed for 
press, an important pronouncement has been 
made by the Government. The very unsatisfac- 
tory ' Memorandum ' issued with the Army 
Estimates has been supplemented by a full and 
lucid statement from the Under Secretary of 
State for War. 

This statement furnishes such a striking con- 
firmation of the arguments used in this book that 
some reference to it is absolutely necessary. It is 
not too much to say that, save in respect of the 
entire abolition of the battalion-depot system, the 
case has been conceded. In some instances the 
concession is in part only, in others it is in full. 
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As to those which are still refused, they will, of 
course, come in time, as the others have come, 
and the fact that the War Office pronounces them 
to be impracticable and undesirable need not 
weigh with those who have seen how completely 
and with what advantage to the country the 
Department can change its mind and its 
methods. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF THE RIGHT 
HON. ST. JOHN BRODRICK, Feb. 26, 1898. 

ARTILLERY. 

' As regards artillery, the war establishment for horse and 
field batteries is 9,644. Towards this we have only 3,580, or 
about one-third, in the ranks of the batteries which would 
have to go.* (See pp. 112, 169.) 

^ . . . We have therefore asked for an increase in the 
artillery [15 batteries]. 

'The state of the artillery leaves much to be desired. 
{Seepp.6tO,i\, 124.) 

INFANTRY. 

' An excessive proportion of reserve men will (on mobili- 
zation) be serving in some battalions of the infantry which 
have been unduly depleted.' {Seepp, 22-27.) 

' At this moment in the Mediterranean every single line 
battalion is either below its strength, or contains an undue 
proportion of young soldiers.' (See pp. 29, 30, 141.) 

' Home battalions have their rights as well as their duties, 
and we must arrest the undue depletion of the home bat- 
talions.' {See A 20 et seq,) 
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ARTILLERY DEPOTS. 

' We intend to revert to the depot system for the purpose 
of drilling artillery recruits before they are posted to the 
batteries.* {See p. 43.) 

CAVALRY. 

* The cavalry scheme of last year has been much criticized. 
We intend to limit materially these transfers of men and 
horses, which have necessarily been heavy in the early stages 
of the scheme.' {See p, 38.) 

DEFERRED PAY. 

' There is great doubt whether deferred pay serves to attract 

recruits. We have thought it better to give the soldier a 

more immediate benefit.* [Deferred pay, and the rule which 

requires it to be refunded on re-joining, are to be abolished.] 

Su pp. 98, 120.) 

THREE YEARS ENLISTMENTS. 

' As a further encouragement to enlistment we shall open 
the door to men desiring to try a military life for three years.' 
Seep, 119.) 

THE WAR OFFICE. 

'The effect of the system [that of the W. O.] has been 
to deprive general officers and their staffs of initiative, to 
cxamp their experience, and to withdraw them unduly from 
their military duties and the training of the troops.' {See 

THE WAR OFFICE AND THE ARMY. 

* It has been the delays of the system which have impaired 
confidence m the War Office. By steps such as I have indi- 
cated we believe it will be possible to remove imicfa of the 
friction which now arises. It is most important, in Lotd 
Lansdowne's belief, that there should be no want of coafi- 
dence or sympathy between the personnel of the army and the 
administrators.* {See p^. 175-77.) 
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REGIMENTAL EXPERIENCE AT THE WAR OFFICE. 

'Lord Lansdowne fully recognises the great advantage 
which officers rising to high administrative posts cannot fail 
to derive from regimental experience. The recently ap- 
pointed Quarter-Master-General, Sir George White, is an 
officer who served over thirty years in a regiment, and has 
never been employed in the War Office in his life.' (See 
^. 70, 175-77.) 

EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF THE RIGHT 
HON. A. J. BALFOUR, Feb. 26, 1898. 

REGIMENTAL OFFICERS AND THE WAR OFFICE. 

' If I speak my mind candidly, the thing that has struck 
me — I was going to say with some pain ; or, at all events, it 
carries with it some inconvenience — is the difference of 
opinion which one cannot help seeing between the regi- 
mental soldiers and those engaged in the organization and 
management of the army as a whole.' {See pp, 70, 175.) 

* ESPRIT DE CORPS' AND THE EXISTING SYSTEM. 

' I believe firmly in " esprit de corps,'* and I conceive that 
if our officers lost interest in their regiments — if they, as it 
were, turned their gaze simply on the army as a whole, for- 
getting their regiments — ^half their value would be lost. 

' They are bound, from the necessities of their position, 
not only to remember and cherish the traditions of their 
regiment, but to take pride in their regiment ; and / dmibt 
not that the working of the Unked-baUalum system in recent 
years must have been absolutely heart-breaking to men who 
had the credit o) their battalion at hearts {See ^. 94, line 
10, and p. 95.) 
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THE 

CONDITION OF THE ARMY* 



I. 

THE WAR OFFICE, THE ARMY, AND 
THE NATION. 

It is now five years since I was permitted to 
contribute to the Times a series of letters under 
the title of * Our Home Army.' In those letters 
the condition of the Army in 1892 was described. 
The inherent defects of our military system were 
pointed out^ and the lines on which amendment 
might be hoped for were sketched out. The 
letters referred to contained a great many state- 

* It should be noted that these letters appeared at the 
close of the year 1897, and allusions to 'next year' refer to 
the current year 1898. 
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ments of facts. There was much room for error, 
but fortunately, owing to the kindness of the 
officers who helped me, and to the circumstance 
that I had personal knowledge of most of the 
things about which I wrote, the statements made 
passed successfully through the ordeal of criticism, 
and though my conclusions were in some instances 
challenged, my facts, without exception, stood the 
test. 

Thanks to the kindness and generosity of a 
friend, at that time unknown to me, the letters, 
with certain additions, were, by the permission of 
the Titnes, reprinted in book form, and distributed 
to the number of many thousands throughout the 
Empire. This distribution, and the very wide 
publicity given by the Times, were the means of 
putting me in communication with many persons 
interested in Army matters, and of bringing ine 
opinions from all parts of the world. Since * Our 
Home Army ' appeared, a considerable number of 
the smaller reforms advocated in its pages have 
been carried into effect, much to the advantage of 
the soldier. But the main principles of our Army 
organization, against which the letters were 
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directed, have remained practically unchanged. 
With absolute precision the foreseen and foretold 
results have occurred. What was bad has become 
worse ; what was unsatis&ctory has become hope- 
less. Despite the heroic efforts of the regimental 
officers, the War Office and the system have had 
their way, and the result is the inevitable break- 
down. 

By a merciful dispensation, for which the 
country has reason to feel profoundly thankful, 
the breakdown has come in time of peace, and 
not at the beginning of a great war. There is 
consequently still time to set our house in order, 
and it is with the hope that I may in some slight 
measure help the public to realize how serious 
the emergency is, and how instant is the need for 
a remedy, that I again ask leave to state the facts 
with regard to the condition of the Army in the 
columns of the Times. 

A SIGNAL OF DISTRESS FROM THE WAR 
OFFICE. 

The recent speeches of the Commander-in- 
Chief and of the Under-Secretary of State for 

I — 2 
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War have made it clear that early next year* 
Parliament will be asked to consider proposals 
for increasing the strength of the Army^ and the 
House of Commons to sanction a considerable 
addition to our military expenditure. It is not 
for those who for many years past have laboured 
to convince Parliament and the country of the 
need for action to quarrel with the general tenor 
of the announcement which has been made. On 
the contrary, they not only hail it with satisfac- 
tion as a recognition of the correctness of their 
views, and an earnest that the dangers of the 
situation are appreciated, but they are, I imagine, 
without exception, determined to do all in their 
power to render the task of the War Office easy, 
and to prepare public opinion for the new de- 
parture. 

Before proceeding any further, it may be well 
to recall the actual words of the two authorities 
who have just been referred to. 

Lord Wolseley says : 

'Our Army machinery is overstrained and is 
out of gear. I speak in the presence of many 
* See note, p. i. 
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whose technical knowledge will enable them to 
contradict me if I am wrong, when I say that, if 
a machine which is calculated to manufacture a 
certain amount of stuff annually has some 20 per 
cent, extra work forced upon it, the machine will, 
sooner or later, certainly break down. Yet that 
is what we are risking with our Army. . . . Our 
Army machinery is no longer able to meet effec- 
tively the demands now made upon it.' 

Mr. Brodrick quoted the words of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, endorsed them, and drew the 
same conclusion — namely, that, the machine being 
inadequate and overworked, additional power 
must be supplied without delay. 

It is most fortunate that the military and Par- 
liamentary representatives of the War Office 
should thus be in agreement, and it is satisfoctory 
to note that they have, at any rate, spoken clearly 
with regard to the existence of the danger which 
threatens the country. It is a bad plan to quench 
smoking flax; and this open statement, boldly 
made, is no doubt such an advance upon previous 
practice, that it is impossible not to be grateful to 
the War Office for having so far screwed up its 
courage. At the same time, it is a little dis- 
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couraging to reflect that the statements referred 
to appear to be regarded in some quarters as 
being in the nature of a record of recent discovery, 
and that the authorities are congratulated upon 
having detected and exposed a hitherto hidden 
and insidious disease which threatened the 
national welfare. 

A little plain speaking is not out of place in 
this connection. What the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Under-Secretary now state is not new, is 
not a discovery in any sense. It is the very tardy 
admission of a patent fact that has been long 
known to everyone who took the slightest interest 
in Army matters — a fact which everyone, except 
the officials of the War Office, has admitted and 
lamented. Nor is this all, or the worst that can 
be said of these recent declarations. 

THE NATURE OF THE BREAKDOWN. 

The unfortunate condition to which the Army 
is reduced is not, as the public are asked to 
believe, the result of unforeseen circumstances, or 
the outcome of forces with which the War Office 
was unacquainted and over which it had no 
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control. It is perfectly true that, while year after 
year the House of Commons has been informed 
that the efficiency of the Army, and its power to 
perform the work required of it, has been steadily 
improving, the exact contrary has in reality been 
taking place, and the Army has each year become 
less adequate, and consequently, as an Army, less 
efficient. It is true also that, in one sense, the 
climax may be said to have been reached in the 
present year (1897). But that is only because the 
progression has been regular, and every year has 
necessarily and in consequence been worse than 
the one which preceded it. 

Next year (1898), unless a change be made, things 
will, if possible, be actually worse than they are 
this year. But the breakdown, which we are now 
officially assured has taken place, is not a pheno* 
menon which ought to excite surprise or remark, 
for the simple reason that it is the logical and in- 
evitable outcome of the policy and practice of the 
War Office during the past ten years. It is all 
very well for the authorities to hold up their hands 
in horror over the state of things which they are 
compelled to disclose, but it is neither reasonable 
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nor profitable to forget that year after year these 
same authorities^ or their predecessors, have been 
in office, that they have had the support of large 
majorities in Parliament, that they have had to 
deal with a nation always favourably disposed, 
and that they have had exceptional means of 
observing the working and tendency of those 
institutions which have now admittedly broken 
down. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE WAR OFFICE. 

It is worth while dwelling for a moment upon 
this aspect of the question, because it is of great 
importance as regards the present and the future, 
as well as the past. It cannot be too clearly 
understood that the breakdown of 1897 is not 
accidental, but was inevitable. It is the necessary 
outcome of the system, and could have been fore- 
seen, and, indeed, has been foreseen, with absolute 
certainty by anyone who has followed the working 
of our military machine during the last ten years 
and more. No one who is acquainted with the 
true condition of the Army can doubt that the 
demand which will be made next session for men 
and money will not only be justified, but the least 
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that the situation will permit of. But Parliament 
and the country may feel some just indignation 
when they reflect that the magnitude of the 
demand is simply the measure of previous neglect 
or miscalculation. 

I shall venture to revert to this matter when I 
come to consider the remedies to be applied to 
the evil which admittedly exists. The War Office 
has had an absolutely free hand in making and 
administering our Army system. That system 
has now broken down. Everybody will be agreed 
that the first thing to do is to rescue the country 
from the peril in which it stands. But I venture 
to believe that there will not be the same 
unanimity in accepting the first remedy which the 
War Office may propose, especially if that remedy 
take the form of throwing a couple of million 
sterling into the gulf which has already swallowed 
up so many millions to so little purpose, and in 
perpetuating a system which has brought us to 
our present pass. 

And while caution will undoubtedly have to be 
exercised in accepting the remedies proposed by 
the War Office, it will also be necessary to ascer- 
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tain beyond the shadow of doubt that the evils 
for which those remedies are sought have not 
been underestimated or misunderstood. For 
there is grave reason to fear that even now the 
War Office does not take a sufficiently serious 
view of the situation. Both Lord Wolseley and 
Mr. Brodrick have spoken as if the situation were 
a fairly simple one, and were, indeed, merely a 
matter of insufficient numbers and insufficient 
money. The country will be told that, owing to 
the extension of the Empire and the additional 
liabilities which are being thrown upon the Army 
from political causes, the maintenance of the 
Army establishment in peace time has become 
impossible ; that, owing to the number of regi- 
ments having both battalions abroad, the linked 
battalion system can no longer perform its proper 
function, and that, though all would be well in 
the case of a general war, the small wars of the 
Empire cannot be carried on on the present terms. 
If this were the whole truth it would be serious. 
But, unfortunately, it is not the whole truth. It 
is the small wars and the breakdown of the linked 
battalion system which have brought matters to 
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a crisis, and which have compelled the War Office 
to ask for an immediate subvention. Bat the 
redressing of the inequalities of the battalions, 
even if it can be accomplished under the present 
system, which is by no means certain, will not 
save the situation. 

The evil is much deeper than it is represented 
to be by the War Office, and it is to be hoped 
that those whose duty it is to scrutinize the official 
proposals will not be content with asking whether 
the new battalions will set the system on its legs 
for a few years longer, but will probe deeper, and 
ask whether, for the enormous sums we expend, 
we are really obtaining an Army capable of satis- 
fying the needs of the country, either in time of 
general peace or of general war. It is to be hoped 
that they will look at the system as a whole. If 
they do, I venture to believe they will find that 
the breakdown which is now admitted is not 
either local or temporary, but that, on the con- 
trary, it is a symptom of a deeply-rooted disease, 
that not only are we in danger of being unable to 
send out an expeditionary force in the case of a 
small war, or to maintain our battalions at their 
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full strength in peace time, but that in the time 
of trial we shall find we are without any Army 
in the modern sense of the word, and shall 
be confironted by a state of confusion and un- 
preparedness which may end in disaster. 

AN EXAMPLE OF WAR OFFICE METHODS. 

And here it is permissible to call attention to 
a practice which has found great favour with the 
War Office, and which has been constantly re- 
sorted to greatly to the disadvantage of the 
country and of the Army. Nothing is more 
common than to hear distinguished officers and 
highly-placed officials admit in the frankest way 
the existence of some abuse, deplore its effects, 
and expatiate upon its dangers. But when asked 
to account for the continuance of the abuse these 
very same officers and officials will excuse them- 
selves by placing the blame upon the shoulders of 
the House of Commons or of the public. Nothing 
could, in fact, be more unjust than such a pro- 
ceeding — no excuse less valid. The public does 
not understand very much about Army matters, 
but it does understand that a bad business 
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arrangement, which practical men find unwork- 
able and mischievous^ ought not to continue, and 
if asked for an opinion would say so without 
hesitation. The House of Commons has, doubt- 
less, many sins to answer for, but the man who 
charges it with refusing means and appliances for 
the Army, after the need for them has been 
proved, does not know his history, or, at any rate, 
has never got further than the reign of William III. 
It is not fair nor just to try and escape responsi- 
bility in this fashion, and yet the thing is done 
every day. Let me give but one example — an 
example which appears to me so conclusive that 
it merits special attention. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of 
our existing military system are aware that when 
the scheme of linked battalions, which is the 
essence of that system, was first planned by Lord 
Cardwell, special provision was made for the very 
emergency which has now overtaken us and 
which has paralyzed the War Office. It was 
decreed that all the battalions of the Line, save 
one, should be linked together in pairs, that one of 
the two should as a rule be abroad, the other at 
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home, and that the home battalion should serve 
as the depot for the supply of men to the battalion 
abroad. It was, however, foreseen that the time 
might come when both battalions of a regiment 
would be abroad, and, in order to provide for 
such a contingency, it was decided that, on such 
an event taking place, the depot of the regiment 
in question should be raised to a strength of 500 
men. Given the system of linked battalions, this 
was an obvious, common-sense precaution which 
must commend itself to any reasonable mind. 
But what happened ? Was the arrangement ever 
carried out ? Not a bit of it. Was any attempt 
ever made to carry it out ? As far as I am aware, 
none whatever. 

* But,* it will be asked, * has the contingency 
arisen ?' Of course it has ; not once nor twice, 
but many times. At this very moment there is 
an excess of fourteen battalions abroad, and the 
whole arrangements of the War Office are in con- 
sequence upset. And what do the officials say ? 
They say, with a unanimity which is amazing, 
even to one who is almost beyond the stage of 
being astonished by any War Office proceeding. 
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that they are not responsible for the breakdown, 
because Lord Cardwell's original scheme was 
never carried into effect. The fact is indisput- 
able ; but whose fault is it that Lord Cardwell's 
scheme, the pet scheme of the War Office, has 
never, to use the accepted phrase, * had a chance '? 
Is it the fault of the House of Commons ? Is it 
the fault of the British public ? Most assuredly 
not. We may search the files of Hansard in 
vain to discover the Ministerial speech in which 
Parliament has been informed that the welfare of 
the Army was being compromised because the 
required number of men were not provided at 
the depots. And if Parliament has never been 
appealed to, undoubtedly the public has never 
been told. If — and the fact is beyond all dispute 
— our whole Army system has been put out of 
joint by the failure to perform one of the elemen- 
tary conditions essential to its success, the fault 
lies solely and entirely with the War Office 
officials themselves, who during a period of 
twenty-seven years have never made one single 
bona-fide atteQipt to remedy the evil of which they 
complain so loudly, and to which they now attri- 
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bute in great part onr present misfortunes. It 
will be said that many officers have protested. I 
know that they have done so. I know that time 
after time officers of great distinction and un- 
doubted competence have written the most con- 
vincing memoranda to their own colleagues and 
superiors about this very matter. Those me- 
moranda are at this moment stacked, with other 
waste paper of the kind, in the War Office pigeon- 
holes. But such a plea as this — a plea which has 
constantly been raised, and will be raised again — 
ought not to be heard for a moment. For five- 
and-twenty years past the War Office as an 
institution has been able to make any experiment 
it chose with the Army ; it has made an infinite 
number; and if Lord Cardwell's plan has not 
been carried out in this important particular, it is 
the War Office as an institution which is respon- 
sible. 

As to the apportionment of blame and responsi- 
bility amongst individuals, that is a matter which 
may be of interest and importance to those who 
either are or have been in office ; it is of no 
interest to the outside public. I have referred to 
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this instance at some length, partly because it 
deals with a very important question, but princi- 
pally as an example to prove the truth of my 
allegation that, if the War Office has failed in any 
particular, the failure is not due either to Parlia- 
ment or to the public. 

But before any question of remedying the evil 
can be profitably entertained, it would obviously 
be well to understand clearly what is the true 
nature and extent of the evil. To explain this it 
will be necessary to recite a certain number of 
facts which are of course familiar to soldiers, but 
are not apprehended in all their details by the 
general public. These facts I propose to give in 
a subsequent letter. 
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11. 

THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 

There is no more certain or more legitimate way 
of impressing public opinion than by stating facts 
which cannot be disputed and the bearing of 
which cannot be misunderstood. It is difficult to 
persuade the public to condemn a system merely 
by calling attention to its theoretical imperfec- 
tions, and to its apparent departure from sound 
principle. But an effect is invariably produced if 
it can be shown that, given the system, it entirely 
fails to produce the results to secure which it was 
invented and is maintained. Our present army 
system was invented, and is maintained, in order 
to give the country an army. The system, as a 
matter of fact, has not produced, and cannot 
produce, an army. That is the proposition 
which, by the aid of facts not to be contradicted, 
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I am about to prove. In theory, and according 
to the system, our Army in peace time is supposed 
to be equally distributed between home and 
foreign stations. As a matter of fact, the Army 
is not so distributed. Of the artillery, 20,423 
men out of a total of 36,646 are shown in the last 
return as being abroad. Of the cavalry, 7,824 
were abroad, and 11,897 at home. Of the in- 
fantry of the Line, 76I battalions were abroad, 
and 64I battalions at home. Since the date of 
the return the excess in the number of troops 
abroad has considerably increased. As the bat- 
teries and battalions abroad are supposed to be 
supplied from the corresponding units at home, 
which act as their depots, it is obvious that a 
difficulty has arisen owing to the number of units 
which, to use a nautical phrase, have no ' oppo- 
site number ' to draw upon. So serious, indeed, 
has the situation become, that the War Office 
now finds itself compelled to take heroic measures, 
and to ask for more men, more money, and 
greater inducements for the soldier. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME FOR 1898. 

Next session, as we are given to understand, a 
demand will be made for eight* new infantry bat- 
talions, in addition to three battalions and a con- 
siderable number of men of other arms asked for 
and obtained last session. Some slight increases 
are to be made in the pay of the men serving, and 
the Post-Office is at last to be compelled to give 
effect to the recommendations of so many Com- 
missions, and to hold a certain number of offices 
at the disposal of discharged soldiers of good 
character. Probably, also, an old recommenda- 
tion may be carried into effect, and boys in the 
Telegraph Department may be accepted only 
on condition that they will serve for a period in 
the Army. 

These and one or two other relief measures are 
to form the principal part of the Ministerial Army 
programme next year. Whatever the merit of 
the proposals, the fact of their introduction may, 
at any rate, be taken as evidence of the fact that, 

* Six are actually to be asked for, and an addition of 
eighty men to each home battalion. 
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in the opinion of the Government, the present 
state of things is not satisfactory. 

That the situation requires immediate treat- 
ment is indeed beyond doubt. The need for effec- 
tive troops is being every day more keenly felt, and 
the demands less easy to supply. Nor will these 
demands become less urgent, even under the most 
favourable circumstances. Political matters are 
out of place here, and it is not necessary to inquire 
whether the policy which has undertaken at the 
same moment additional responsibilities in India, 
in Egypt, in Crete, in South Africa, and in West 
Africa, without having made any adequate pre- 
paration for meeting those responsibilities, be 
altogether a wise one. But the fact remains that 
the responsibilities have been incurred, and are 
not only likely, but are certain to become more 
onerous as time goes on. Already India is in- 
denting for a large number of additional men. 
More than one home battalion is at this moment 
under orders for South Africa. In Egypt we 
have a handful of troops unsupported, and what 
are practically British outposts 2,000 miles away 
from our true base, the sea. One battalion, it is 
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true, has been withdrawn from Crete; but the 
Cretan difficulty still exists, and with it danger 
in the Mediterranean. Drafts have gone to the 
Gold Coast, to Esquimalt, and to many other 
places, and still the demand grows, and will grow. 
How are we prepared to meet even the require- 
ments of peace time, to say nothing for the 
moment of the demands of war on a large scale ? 

THE INFANTRY. 

We have at home sixty battalions of infantry of 
the Line. Two causes are at work to undermine 
the efficiency of these battalions. In the first 
place, owing to the system, they are one and all 
condemned to perform the functions of a depot, 
and not those of a regiment. The time and 
energy of the officers are devoted, not to produc- 
ing an efficient military unit, but to instructing 
recruits in the various stages of their education — 
in other words, in doing work which ought to be 
done, and can be done much better, in a properly- 
constituted depot. If anything could make this 
perpetual misapplication more disheartening than 
by its nature it must always be, it is the fact that 
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the officers know that the work they do is not for 
themselves, or for their own battalions, but that 
as soon as the recruits have begun to know and 
trust them, have learned their military duties, and 
have begun to be a credit to the battalion, they 
will be shipped off to another unit, 5,000 miles 
away, and will never be seen again. 

If it were a matter of turning out bobbins or 
stuff goods for export, this method of doing busi- 
ness would not matter ; but, as the article turned 
out happens to be men, it does matter very much 
— only the War Office will never understand the 
difference. 

How heart-breaking the process is it is not 
hard to imagine, and how unwise it is, save for 
the gravest reasons of necessity, to shift the men 
of non-conscript armies about as if they were pigs 
or potatoes, is evident to the judgment of any 
person of ordinary common-sense. Our greatest 
leader of men knew well how mischievous such a 
practice was, 

* The disgust of the seamen to the Navy is all 
owing to the infernal plan of turning them over 
from ship to ship, so that men cannot be attached 
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to their officers^ or their officers care twopence 
about them.' 

' So wrote Nelson. And what was true of the 
Navy a hundred years ago is true of the Army 
now, and will always be true of any fighting force. 

It iS| of course, now openly acknowledged, even 
by friends of the system, that the home battalions 
are absolutely useless for fighting purposes. But 
the public, perhaps, hardly realizes what an abso- 
lute sham an infantry battalion at home is. I 
propose, therefore, to give plain facts with regard 
to some of the battalions on the home establish- 
ment. The battalions are taken at random ; they 
happen to be, for the most part^ on what is called 
the ^higher establishment,' and are supposed, 
therefore, to be in a more perfect state of pre- 
paration and efficiency than the less-favoured 
corps. Here are the facts : 

Battalion A. — This battalion has 421 men dis- 
qualified under existing rules for Indian service. 
Our of 362 recruits enlisted, 143, or 39 per cent., 
were 'specials.' After despatching its draft to 
India, and deducting 5 per cent, from the re- 
mainder as men medically unfit, this battalion 
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will have 297 effectives, and will require 711 men 
from the reserve to make it up to war strength. 

Battalion B. — This battalion has 365 men dis- 
qualified for Indian service. It is 172 short of 
its establishment, and after deducting 5 per cent, 
for men medically unfit, it will require 844 men 
from the reserve to complete it for war. 

Battalion C— This battalion, after deducting 
30 men as medically unfit, has 320 men qualified 
to proceed to India. It would require 688 men 
from the reserve to complete it to war strength. 
It is interesting to note that there are only 567 
reservists of the regiment available, and this bat- 
talion would in consequence have to beg 121 
reserve men from other regiments before it could 
be considered fit for active service. 

Battalion D. — This battalion is 64 short of its 
low establishment of 777 men. It has 233 men 
unfit to proceed to India. It contains 190 men 
who were enlisted as ' specials.' After deducting 
5 per cent, as medically unfit, and after despatch- 
ing a draft of 100 men, this battalion will require 
647 men to complete for war* The linked batta- 
lion is abroad, and has been made up by the usual 
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process of entirely gutting the battalion which is 
now at home, having taken no fewer than 450 
men from it. 

Battalion E. — ^This battalion has a special in- 
terest, because it is one of those which are feeling 
the advantage of the last piece of War Office 
make-believe, and is being sent to the Mediter- 
ranean on the clear understanding that the Medi- 
terranean is really in the Home District. As 
the station is within the Home District, there is, 
of course, no need to make any inquiry into the 
fitness of the men for war service. If they happen 
to be wanted at short notice in Egypt or India, it 
will then be enough to say that they are on the 
colonial establishment, and off they will go, with 
all their imperfections on their head, and no 
questions asked. This battalion is 60 short of its 
establishment, but actually has 860 rank and file. 
Of these, however, no fewer than 409 are officially 
regarded as unfit for foreign service. But the desti- 
nation of the battalion being, according to War 
Office geography, in the United Kingdom, all these 
men will go, including over 300 of under a year's 
service, and even raw recruits, enlisted up to as 
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late as September 30, 1897. Treated on the same 
basis as the battalions referred to above, this 
battalion would require 570 reservists to bring it 
up to war strength. 

Let it be clearly understood that the battalions 
of which particulars have just been given are not 
selected, but are, on the contrary, rather favour- 
able samples of the other fifty-six battalions at 

home. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS. 

It will perhaps be said that it is an error to 
dwell too much upon the nominal disqualification 
of the soldiers in the home battalions ; that, in 
the event of war, rules will go to the wall, and 
that every lad who can carry a rifle will march, 
and ' that the young soldiers of Britain won the 
Battle of Waterloo.' To which it may be replied, 
that possibly all rules will go to the wall, and we 
shall suffer for it, but that not even the officials at 
present contemplate such a proceeding as sending 
off battalions with 50 per cent, of their strength 
under twenty years of age, but admit that the 
young soldiers must practically go into the second 
line. Moreover, to employ such boys would be a 
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piece of folly and cruelty which, after our experi- 
ence at the end of the Crimean War and in other 
campaigns, the War Office would scarcely dare to 
sanction. 

Let us realize what these young soldiers are. 
Enlisted nominally at eighteen, but actually in 
many, if not in most, cases at sixteen or seven- 
teen, they are undersized, and, in the physical 
sense, often underbred ; to expect them to support 
the fatigues which a grown man can with ease 
endure is madness. The public should realize 
that a regiment composed to the extent of one- 
half its numbers of boys taken from the fifth form 
of a public school would not be fairly representa- 
tive of the formed manhood of Britain, and that 
boys from such a source would probably start with 
many physical advantages denied to our town-bred 
recruits. It is said, and said most truly, that 
many of the boys enlisted develop into good 
soldiers, and that the gymnastic training now 
universally given is doing wonders. It is, indeed, 
performing miracles, and developing good soldiers 
out of the most unpromising material. But, ex- 
cellent as the process is, it takes time; it succeeds 
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only in a limited number of cases, and it ought 
not to be the only way of getting men of decent 
physique into the British Army. 

Of course, the War OiBce is well aware of the 
pass to which things have come, and is now 
making heroic efforts to achieve the impossible 
with the means at its disposal There is a wise 
and salutary rule which forbids soldiers under 
twenty being despatched on foreign service, but if 
the rule were strictly adhered to, the reliefs would 
come to a standstill altogether. But the War 
Ofi&ce has risen to the emergency. In a pathetic 
little pamphlet just issued by the department, 
under the title * Recruiting and Drafts, Explana- 
tory Pamphlet,' commanding officers are initiated 
into the mysteries of the system, and are told by 
what shifts and tricks the poor broken-down, 
creaking machine may be got along somehow. 

The pamphlet is interesting for its frank admis- 
sion of the pass to which things have come, and 
of the very undesirable nature of the expedients 
which it recommends for adoption. It is referred 
to here because it gives an account of the subter- 
fuge by which the ' boy ' difiBculty has been got 
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over. The method has already been briefly men- 
tioned. Boys must not be sent abroad — that is 
admitted; but if they be not sent abroad there 
will be no garrisons for our foreign stations. 
Public opinion, perhaps, might object to the wise 
rule with regard to age being altered, but an 
alternative course is open. If the rule cannot be 
altered the facts of geography can. It has been 
decided, for the purposes of the system, that the 
Cape of Good Hope, Malta, Gibraltar, Crete, 
Cyprus, Bermuda, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, are 

* not abroad,' and that they may be regarded, for 
the purposes of the system, as part of the home 
command. They are not part of the home com- 
mand, but that does not matter. The War Office 
has said, * Make it so,' and it is so, and off to the 
Cape and Bermuda and elsewhere go the boys 
who are forbidden by common-sense and medical 
ordinance to go abroad. 

A word must be said here with regard to 

* specials,* of whom such enormous numbers are 
now enlisted. * Specials * are children who cannot 
pass even the low tests which have been laid 
down for admission to the infantry of the Line ; 
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5 feet 3^ inches in height and 33 inches round the 
chest are not the proportions of an athlete or a 
giant, but they are in excess of the measurements of 
thousands of our recruits. In one battalion with 
which I am acquainted 50 per cent, of the men 
serving have been special enlistments. In another 
39 per cent, of the year's recruits are special 
enlistments. In some cases more ' specials ' are 
taken in a month than normal recruits. I am 
quite aware that the * specials ' often develop, but 
a great many do not develop, and in any case the 
number taken is out of all reason. 

But it will be said, ' All this may be true, but 
the British soldier is a splendid fellow neverthe- 
less, as his heroism and endurance in India and 
elsewhere amply prove.' The argument is 
specious, but it is dangerous. Of the heroism 
and good conduct of our troops in India, all the 
world is a witness. But the battalions, or, rather, 
the portions of battalions, which are at the front 
in India do not in any sense fairly represent the 
bulk of our infantry. The home Army feeds the 
Indian Army* The Indian Army, in its turn, 
gives up its best to form the fighting contingent 
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which takes part in a frontier war. A battalion 
just leaving India is often, and, indeed, is gene- 
rally, a splendid body of men, so good that the 
only use the War Office can find for it is to dis- 
band it directly it gets home. But such a 
battalion represents the survival of the fittest, 
and, if the history of one of these war-worn 
battalions could be written in detail, it would be 
found that, for every one of the three or four 
hundred trained soldiers who land at Portsmouth 
or Southampton, three men, and probably more, 
have entered the Army, and have been discarded 
for one reason or another. One hears of the 
battalions at the front in India, but one does not 
hear of those battalions which are not sent to the 
front, and which would sometimes not be welcome 
there. 

One does not hear of the battalions which, for 
reasons other than those of simple precedence, 
have been left behind to guard the communica- 
tions, nor does one learn how many men of the 
selected battalions have remained behind for the 
good of the force. In saying these things I am 
guilty of no disloyalty or want of appreciation of 
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the quality of our troops ; but it is necessary to 
look facts in the face^ and to recognise that we 
cannot do with half-developed youths what other 
nations can barely accomplish with the very best 
of their manhood. 

THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 

So far I have spoken only of the infantry of 
the Line. A word must now be said about the 
Guards. It would be useless to go back to the 
controversy concerning the despatch of the Guards 
to Gibraltar. The best that can be said of the 
scheme is that it was a mere makeshift — a step 
not dictated by principle, but forced on the War 
Office by sheer necessity. The fact is obvious, 
for no one desiring merely to insure the efficiency 
of a regiment would have conceived such a plan 
as that of sending a battalion at a time a thousand 
miles across the sea to do duty for one year only 
in a peculiarly confined maritime fortress. Still 
less would anyone solicitous for the welfare of 
the service only have selected for his experiment 
regiments which had received the privilege of 
forming the personal guard of the Sovereign, and 

3 
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who had shown themselves not unworthy of it. 

As a matter of fact, all the arguments used to 

support the scheme were formal only. The plain 

fact is that the War Office was short of men, and 

that the thing had to be done at any cost. But 

it is idle to pretend, as the official spokesman 

thought it worth while to pretend, that the step 

was a wise one in itself. It is already producing 

some very absurd results. Here is a sketch of 

the career of a three years' man in the Guards. 

Two months at the depot at Caterham, four 

months, say, with the first battalion in London, 

a year with the same battalion at Gibraltar, 

another year with the second battalion, also at 

Gibraltar, and then six months more with the 

first battalion again in London, before discharge 

into the reserve. Such a man, though nominally 

a trained soldier, has, of course, had no real 

training during the whole of his service. At a 

time when large sums are being expended to 

obtain manoeuvring-ground, and special efforts 

are being made to practise men in marching and 

outpost duty, it seems a strange reform which 

denies these advantages to so many of our best 
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soldiers. But, as has been pointed out, the 
Guards are not at Gibraltar for their own good, 
or for that of the service, but simply and solely 
to get the War Office out of a difficulty. 

THE CAVALRY. 

It is really not necessary to say much about 
the cavalry. It is difficult for anyone who 
follows the proceedings of the War Office to 
persuade himself that there is any real intention 
of treating our small cavalry force seriously. But 
here, as in a good many other matters, there is 
evidence that the War Office, having, in spite of 
themselves, got hold of a good thing, are doing 
their best to get rid of it. It is notorious that the 
cavalry at home, which constitutes a good deal 
more than half our total force, not only never gets 
any real training at all, but is never allowed the 
means of acquiring the most elementary instruc- 
tion in its duties. To a certain extent this is due 
to causes over which the War Office have little or 
no control, and it is to be hoped that the new 
manoeuvring-ground on Salisbury Plain may be uti- 
lized with great advantage to the mounted branch. 

3—2 
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But there are other matters which are within the 
control of the War Office, such, for instance, as 
the absurdly inadequate supply of horses. It has 
been pointed out over and over again, in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, that our cavalry regiments 
at home have in scarcely any case more than one 
horse for every two men, and in many cases are 
in the sorrowful condition of having only one 
effective horse to every three men. I am per- 
fectly well acquainted with the official defence of 
this absurd state of things. It is based upon an 
entirely irrelevant and inaccurate comparison 
between our own cavalry and that of foreign 
Powers. The comparison is irrelevant because 
the circumstances of our Army are totally dif- 
ferent from those of any other army. It is 
inaccurate, because those who make the compari- 
son always omit to note that, while a certain 
number of foreign cavalry regiments are un- 
doubtedly slightly short of their full complement 
of horses, there is in every great foreign army a 
cavalry force three or four times as numerous as 
the whole of our cavalry both at home and abroad, 
a force which is kept up to the full war establish- 
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ment during peace time. Bat while the main- 
tenance of very small cavalry regiments is in 
every way uneconomical and detrimental to effi- 
ciency, as every cavalry officer knows, it is not 
necessary to assert that the absence of horses is 
the most dangerous feature in the situation. The 
horses, no doubt, can and will be supplied in 
time of war, but in time of peace their absence is 
productive of serious evils. That seventy-one 
recruits of a crack cavalry regiment should have 
only nine horses to train upon is an absurdity, and 
very discouraging to officers and men, yet it 
represents an actual case. And, indeed, all over 
the country the cavalry regiments are suffering 
because they are incapable of ever moving in 
adequate strength, or of exercising, save in the 
form of skeleton troops and squadrons. 

Then, again, the breaking up of our little 
cavalry regiments has been carried to an extreme 
which political considerations scarcely render 
essential, and which is fatal to military efficiency. 
They are, indeed, scattered over the country as 
if they had been dredged through a pepper-pot. 
Conceive the condition of a cavalry regiment 
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which for administrative purposes is divided into 
four squadrons, but which, for some mysterious 
reason is scattered about the United Kingdom in 
five totally distinct little colonies. 

Lastly, it is worth mentioning with regard to 
the cavalry that what is doubtless intended to be 
a very sound reform does not seem destined 
to produce happy results. What make our 
cavalry popular and give it an excellent class of 
men are the existence of a strong regimental feel- 
ing and the pride taken by each regiment in its 
own history, its own uniform, and its own parti- 
cular distinctions — small matters, no doubt, but 
just everything to the soldier. It is easy to 
understand, therefore, that the last fad by which 
our cavalry regiments have been lumped together, 
willy nilly, into three little sham brigades has not 
been very popular. It is all very well in theory 
to say that all light cavalry are the same, that all 
Dragoons are to have identical sentiments, and 
that a like spirit is to apply to all Lancers — a 
plan which would, no doubt, be as perfect in 
practice as it is in theory, if it were not for human 
nature. Unluckily, it is no use telling a man 
whose father served, say, in the 9th Lancers, the 
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loth Hussars, or the Royals, that when he enlists 
in any one of those regiments he is to consider 
that every other Lancer, Hussar, or Dragoon, as 
the case may be, is a man and a brother, and that 
he will have no grievance at all if he be trans- 
ferred, against his will, to some other cavalry 
regiment in which he has no interest whatever 
and in which he does not at all desire to serve. 
The reform, in fact, is just one of those excellent 
plans, full of good intentions, but not equally full 
of common-sense, from which the Army has so 
often suffered. If we had conscription, and had, 
say, 120,000 cavalry, all of them serving, not 
because they wished, but because they must, it 
would perhaps be wise, and would certainly save 
some trouble, to deal with the men as if they 
were interchangeable counters. As a matter of 
fact this method of saving trouble is not adopted 
by the countries which are in the precise condi- 
tion described. It certainly seems suicidal to 
force it upon an Army like ours, in which all the 
men serve voluntarily, and in which regimental 
feeling is the one pre-eminent surviving excel- 
lence which even the persistent efforts of the War 
Office have not yet succeeded in destroying. 
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III. 

THE ARTILLERY. 

If the condition of the infantry be bad, the con- 
dition of the artillery is worse. Of that there 
can be absolutely no doubt. For this condition 
of things the War Office is absolutely responsible, 
and the blame attaching to it is in one sense 
even greater than in the case of the infantry. 
Both branches were originally condemned to 
suffer from the same system. But the system, 
bad as it was, has recently been made even worse 
in so far as it applies to the artillery. Nor is 
this all. No officer doubts that the artillery of 
the British Army has been starved, and that, 
even on paper, we have not an adequate number 
of batteries. It is notorious, and has been over 
and over again admitted by Ministers in Parlia- 
ment and by other authorities, that the propor- 
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tion of artillery to infantry in the British Army 

is lower than that in any foreign army — ^that 

there is a smaller number of guns per thousand 

men. It has never been pretended that such an 

arrangement was a wise or a satisfactory one, 

nor has any answer been given to those who 

have pointed out over and over again that a 

great preponderance in artillery is essential to 

the British Army. That this is so is clear. A 

battery cannot be improvised as an infantry 

battalion, to a certain extent, can be. Guns 

cannot be made in a moment, and if they could 

it would still be necessary to manufacture the 

gunners, for a modern field gun is an exceedingly 

delicate instrument. Moreover, it is the policy 

of the War Office to maintain a very large force 

of infantry outside the Regular Army. This 

infantry, composed of Militia and Volunteers, is 

necessarily unaccustomed to war and in a state 

of what may be called, without offence, inferior ^^^ 

discipline. Every soldier knows that to such vi sr" I \ 

troops as these the moral support of an over- .40Wv-\ 

whelming artillery is peculiarly valuable. At the ^ 

present moment this force, consisting of some- 
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where about 200,000 men, possesses exactly one 
field battery. 

The situation is outrageous, indefensible, is, 
indeed, not defended, even by the War Office, 
But the excuse for allowing this state of things 
to continue is the plea of economy. Fully- 
equipped batteries cost money, and it will not 
do to ask the public for the money. There 
could not be a more unworthy and a less valid 
excuse. It will be time enough to put the blame 
on the public when the public has been asked to 
sanction an increase and has refused. And here 
it may be noticed that an increase of the artillery 
can only be obtained by voting money, and that 
in this particular it will be safe and right to 
support any demand that may be made for 
additional funds. Our existing artillery may be 
made infinitely more efficient by proper organiza- 
tion, but when all is done there will remain the 
need for more guns, more waggons, and more 
ammunition, which are imperatively needed, and 
which can only be obtained in one way — namely, 
by ordering the articles to be made and paying 
for them. 
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At the same time it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the need for the reorganization 
of the artillery is less pressing than in the case of 
the infantry. As a matter of fact> the need is 
even greater. 

For some years there existed a sort of make- 
shift arrangement for supplying drafts to the 
service batteries. It consisted in the mainten- 
ance of ten so-called * depot batteries/ whose 
duty it was to furnish drafts for batteries sent 
on service or ordered to make up their establish- 
ment. The plan was an exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory and uneconomical one; its disadvantages 
were similar to those which attend the linked- 
battalion system as at present carried out. But 
it had one redeeming feature. Owing to the fact 
that ten batteries were specially assigned to the 
duty of making up deficiencies, a call for drafts 
did not instantly paralyze half a dozen batteries 
which were supposed to be available. No one 
even pretended that the depot batteries were 
available for service. Quite recently, however, a 
change has been made in the system, and it has 
been a change for the worse. By one of those 
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extraordinary subterfuges^ which the representa- 
tives of the War Office in Parliament occasionally 
find it consistent with their sense of honour and 
duty to resort to, Parliament and the public were 
led to believe that an augmentation of the 
artillery had taken place. Parliament was given 
to understand that for the first time the three 
imaginary army corps which the country is 
supposed to possess were at length, by the energy 
and wisdom of a far-sighted War Office, pro- 
vided with their full complement of artillery. It 
will hardly be believed, but it is a fact absolutely 
beyond contradiction, and with which every 
officer of the Royal Artillery is perfectly well 
acquainted, that the whole of this operation was 
merely an unworthy juggle with names, and 
in no respect whatever an alteration of facts. 
The depot batteries were rechristened 'service 
batteries,' and as such were supposed, and are 
supposed, to be an augmentation of our artillery 
force. These batteries remained, man for man, 
gun for gun, and horse for horse, exactly what 
they were. The real augmentation of the 
artillery force is nil. Its efficiency, such as it 
was, has been gravely impaired. The depot 
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batteries, having been recbristened 'service bat- 
teries/ continue, it is true, to supply drafts, but 
they supply them not as a group, but as individual 
batteries. It will easily be seen that, while it is 
difficult for one infantry battalion to supply 
another, it is infinitely more difficult for so small 
a unit as one battery to supply another. Hence 
there has been an absolute breakdown in the 
artillery. 

The facts which were dragged from the War 
Office during last session are simply typical of 
what is going on. The War Office was compelled 
to admit that when called upon to send three field 
batteries to the Cape it was absolutely unable to 
do so, and in order to send three mixed squads, 
which by courtesy were described as batteries, the 
following process had to be gone through : 

Three batteries on the highest establishment 
for foreign service were detailed ; they were found 
to be 189 men and 272 horses short. To supply 
the deficiency, drafts had to be made upon no less 
than twenty other batteries. From two batteries 
supposed to be on the higher establishment 32 
men and 27 horses were taken, from two other 
very weak batteries 27 horses and 53 men were 
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taken ; and within a fortnight this omnium gatherum 
was shipped off, under officers whom more than 
half the men had never seen before, to do duty at 
the Cape. 

With regard to the men, no excuse can be 
made, or was, indeed, offered. With regard to the 
horses, an attempt was made to minimize the 
scandal by a statement to the effect that the 
horses taken away were, in some cases, replaced 
by horses from the departing batteries, and that 
these horses were merely disqualified for service 
at the Cape. I know the facts with regard to 
every one of these horses, and such an excuse as 
that referred to, poor as it is, is not entitled to any 
weight. The horses were unfit for service, and 
the reasons for their unfitness were before the 
War Office at the time. 

Let any business man picture to himself the 
disorganization caused by such a process as that 
described. Let any man of common-sense put a 
value upon a system which, both from the moral 
and from the material point of view, breaks down 
in this hopeless way the moment it is subjected to 
the slightest strain. 
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THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF THE BATTERIES. 

Some figures have been given with regard to 
the infantry. I now propose to furnish the corre- 
sponding figures with regard to the artillery. 
Unluckily, the conclusions to be drawn from them 
are even less cheering than in the case of the Line 
battalions. 

Battery A. — ^This battery has a strength of 161 
non-commissioned officers and men. It has 89 
men disqualified under existing rules for foreign 
service. It requires 108 men to complete for 
war. 

Battery B. — This battery requires no fewer than 
91 men to complete for war strength, leaving 89 
men available. 

Battery C. — This battery is nominally only 21 
short of its establishment, but would have to leave 
behind no fewer than 104 men, leaving 46 fit to 
proceed to India, and requiring 125 men to com- 
plete for war. 

Battery D. — This battery is better off, for it 
need only leave 60 of its men behind, and would 
only require 76 more men, actually less than half 
its strength, to complete for war. 
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Battery E. — This battery would have, under 
existing rules, to leave behind no fewer than 116 
out of the 178 men who draw their pay as soldiers 
upon its roll. It has actually 58 men under 20 
years of age and 67 under one year's service, of 
whom 45 are untrained recruits. The battery 
would require 117 men to complete for war. 

In reading the above statistics it must be re- 
membered that further deductions must be made 
in respect of each of the above batteries before 
the true residue of men available is arrived at. 
Battery A has sent no draft during the year, nor 
has Battery E. The other three batteries have 
sent small drafts, but will be called upon to send 
additional men later in the season. If nothing 
abnormal takes place, it may be reckoned that 
Battery A and Battery E will each lose another 
twenty of their available remnant. B, C, and D 
will probably lose another ten men each, making 
the final figures as follows : 

Numbers available. Required to complete. 

Battery A ... 52 ... 128 

Battery B ... 79 ... loi 

Battery C ... 36 ... 135 

Battery D ... 85 ... 86 

Battery £ ... 42 ... 137 
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The batteries above referred to may be con- 
sidered to represent the acme of preparation for 
efficiency. There are, however, batteries less 
favourably situated. Apparently on the ground 
that the United Kingdom is a poor country and 
cannot afford the luxuries permissible to great 
States litse Bulgaria and Servia, a large number 
of our batteries at home have been cut down to 
what is known as 'the four-gun establishment.* 
The little group of officers and recruits who form 
the battery are allowed four guns, one ammuni- 
tion waggon, and one artillery waggon to play 
with. Two guns, five ammunition waggons, and 
six other carriages are locked up in store until 
the favourable day when there shall be enough 
men and horses in the battery to move them 
about 

Here are the particulars of three batteries on 
the four-gun establishment. 

Battery F. — This battery has 129 men. It has 
62 men not qualified for Indian service. Six 
more men will be drafted from it in the course of 
the year. 

Battery G. — This battery has 122 men, of 

4 
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whom 71 are disqualified for Indian service. It 
also owes a draft of 6 men. 

Battery H. — This battery has 134 men, of 
whom no fewer than 82 are, under existing rules, 
disqualified for service in India. It also owes a 
draft of 6 men. 

After deducting the drafts still owing, and 
making a deduction of 10 per cent, on account 
of men medically unfit, we arrive at the following 
figures : 

Numbers available. Required to complete. 

Battery F ... 55 ... 115 

Battery G ... 41 ... 129 

Battery H ... 42 ... 128 

Average in eight batteries: numbers available, 54; re- 
quired to complete, 1 19. 

The condition in which our horse and field 
batteries at home are maintained is made pretty 
clear fisom the facts given above. Of course it 
will be said by the champions of the existing 
system that all this is intended and calculated 
upon, that it was never meant that in peace 
time the batteries should be prepared for war, 
but that everything will be made perfect the 
moment the reserves are called out. We shall 
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see at a later stage to what extent the reserve 
is really capable of restoring these skeleton 
batteries to a serviceable condition. But, grant- 
ing for a moment that the reserve proves capable 
of making up the numerical deficiency in the 
batteries, there can be no doubt at all that the 
state in which they are at present maintained, 
while clearly disastrous in peace, must be even 
more disastrous in time of war. In the first 
place, it is absolutely impossible to obtain the 
maximum of efficiency in batteries whose per- 
sonnel is everlastingly changing, and in which 
officers and men never have time to become 
acquainted with one another. Nor, in the event 
of the reserves being added to the existing 
cadres, would the result be more satisfactory. 
The sudden introduction into a battery of 100 
reserve men, utterly unacquainted with one 
another, and absolute strangers both to the 
officers and men of the battery, could not possibly 
tend to efficiency. 

THE PROGRESS OF RECRUITING. 
And this brings me to a very serious phase of 
the situation. In the session of 1897, Parliament 

4—2 
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was asked to sanction the addition of some S^ooo 
men to the Army. The additions were to include 
two battalions of the Guards and a battalion of 
the Cameron Highlanders. In 1898 eight more 
battalions are to be asked for, making eleven 
in all. That the eleven battalions are required, 
no one who is acquainted with the condition of 
the Army can doubt; that they will be voted is 
highly probable, but whether they will be obtained 
is exceedingly doubtful. 

To bring recruits to the Guards every expedient, 
legitimate and other, has been resorted to: the 
standard has been lowered to 5 feet 7 inches, 
and specials have been taken in by shoals. Men 
of twenty-six and twenty-seven years of age, 
declaring that they were under twenty, and 
would grow up to the required dimensions, have 
been passed by officers, who knew that they 
were being deceived. The United Kingdom has 
been thrown open as a recruiting-ground for the 
brigade, and special efforts have been made to 
take the cream off the territorial districts for the 
benefit of the Guards. The alluring prospect of 
foreign service for twelve months on the Rock of 
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Gibraltar, described in such glowing terms by Mr. 
Brodrick, has been thrown in as an especial 
attraction, and yet what is the result ? Let facts 
speak for themselves. 

Up to the middle of October the net strength 
of the new battalion of the Coldstream Guards 
was m7, that of the Scots Guards was precisely 
the same. Not one man to the good had been 
obtained. Just sufficient men had been got into 
the ranks by the various expedients referred to, 
to make up the full sixteen company establish- 
ment of the regiments, but towards the two new 
battalions not one single man had been obtained. 

Luckily, the record of the Cameron High- 
landers is a little more encouraging; for that 
distinguished regiment has already got no fewer 
than 190 men for its new battalion. In a day of 
small things that is something, but not much. 

THE GARRISON ARTILLERY. 

It will be remembered that the scheme of 
1897 involved the enlistment of 3,500 men for 
the Garrison Artillery. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that this augmentation of the Garrison 
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Artillery is being carried out in direct defiance 
of a large amount of professional opinion in both 
services, and that the obvious and sensible plan 
of increasing the Royal Marine Artillery, a plan 
which has been so warmly and wisely advocated, 
is altogether given the go-by. 

But whether it would be wise in theory to 
increase the Garrison Artillery or not, the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of doing so appear to 
be very considerable. It is evident that in the 
opinion of the authorities the Garrison Artillery 
is very deficient in numbers. That such is the 
case is proved by the demand made during 
1897 for the addition of 3,471 men to this 
branch of the service, of whom 738 were to be 
raised during the current year. It is easy to 
' call spirits from the vasty deep,' but * if they'll 
not come ' the situation becomes unpleasant. We 
have called loudly enough, but the recruit for the 
Garrison Artillery does not come. We have 
lowered the standard to a dangerous degree ; we 
have permitted the recruiting officers to pass 
* specials ' by the score : and what is the upshot 
of the whole business ? At the present moment 
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the Garrison Artillery, after all our "efforts, is 
only 85 men over the establishment of March 
last. As the force was then considerably under 
establishment, the increase is 274 men up to 
October i. Adding to this the recruits who 
joined in October, there is a total net increase 
over establishment up to date of 245 men up to 
November i. When it is remembered that the 
total number to be raised is 3,471, and that 
the number to be raised in 1897 is 738, the 
figures given above appear somewhat startling, 
for they represent just 33 per cent, of the very 
small contingent which was to be raised in 1897 
or 7 per cent, of the total number required. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the prospects 
with regard to raising more men under our 
present system are not encouraging. Nor are 
the reports of the recruiting officers of a kind to 
reassure the War Office. The engineers' strike 
has, no doubt, brought in a fair number of extra 
recruits, many of whom will probably be bought 
out in better times. But as far as the normal 
recruiting goes we have pretty nearly touched 
bottom. Experienced recruiting officers report 
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that in their opinion 4,000 men represents the 
whole remaining surplus in the entire country of 
recruits of the class on which they have been 
accustomed to rely. Clearly, then, there is grave 
room to doubt whether the demand for eleven 
battalions will prove any more fruitful than the 
demand for three, and whether we have not now 
reached the point at which the Army is incapable 
of expansion on the present lines. 

THE MILITIA. 

In speaking of the condition of the Army, it 
would be impossible to leave out all reference to 
the Militia. That the Militia might be, and 
ought to be, one of the finest forces in the world, 
if only it were fairly and reasonably treated, is 
beyond doubt. That under the actual treatment 
meted out to it by the War Office it is almost 
entirely useless as a military force is scarcely 
more disputable. 

Some years ago I was taken to task for assert- 
ing that the Militia as a military force was a sham, 
and I was, therefore, compelled to prove by un- 
assailable figures the absolute correctness of the 
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statement. It is worth while to give the corre- 
sponding figures for the present year, in order 
that the public may judge of the extent to which 
its interests are being neglected by those to whom 
they are intrusted. 

The establishment of the Militia is 134,746 of 
all ranks. This figure has no relation to anything 
in heaven or earth, and has no importance what- 
ever. The actual number of Militia enrolled is 
117,773, that is to say, 16,973 below the establish- 
ment. Of the number enrolled, there were 
present at training 98,761, and there were absent 
19,012, of whom 7,231 were absent without leave, 
or had practically deserted. 

Taking, then, the number of men present, and 
adding to them the number of those absent with 
leave, after deducting from the latter the very 
small percentage of 10 per cent as men medically 
unfit to serve, we get a total of 109,364 men 
conceivably, and on the most favourable terms, 
to be reckoned as available. From this total, 
however, certain deductions must be made. In 
the first place, we must deduct the whole of the 
Militia Reserve, numbering 30,374; for it must 
be remembered that the Militia Reserve is not a 
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reserve for the Militia, but is a reserve for the 
Regular Army, and that we now have the assur- 
ance of the Under-Secretary of State that it will 
be used for strengthening the Line regiments, and 
not left with the Militia. There is, then, another 
deduction to be made — namely, that of the 
recruits untrained; for, though of course these 
boys might be utilized in time of war, it would be 
unreasonable to look upon them as in any sense 
effective or trained soldiers. Even the compara- 
tively highly -educated recruits of a German 
regiment are not considered fit to take the field. 
The number of recruits in the Militia is 35,412. 
And here it may be mentioned incidentally that, 
of the whole force serving, no less than 34,465 are 
under twenty years of age. But after having 
made these very large deductions there are, as 
every Militia officer is aware, other deductions 
which ought to follow. It is perfectly well known 
that many militiamen serve in two, and often 
three, or even four, battalions during the year, 
the same man being, of course, counted as a 
different individual on each occasion. There are 
also, undoubtedly, many men of the Army Reserve 
serving in the Militia, and as these have already 
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been taken credit for by the Army, they should 
naturally be eliminated from the Militia return. 

One more item remains to be considered. The 
Militia has come to be regarded by the War 
Ofiice as merely an avenue through which officers 
and men can pass into the Army, and so great 
has become the dependence of the Army upon 
the Militia, so strenuous are the efforts of the 
recruiting staff, by bounties and other induce- 
ments, to cozen men out of one force into the 
other, that in the past year no less than 12,643 
men passed from the Militia into the Regular 
Army and the Navy. It may or may not be a 
wise thing to encourage this kind of transfer, but 
it is clear that if the Militia is to be embodied in 
time of war, and to be regarded as a fighting 
force, nothing can be more detrimental to it than 
to allow the pick of the regiments to be trans- 
ferred to the Regular Army. In other words, 
recruiting from the Militia to the Line will have 
to be stopped. If it be not stopped, we are 
obviously counting 12,643 men as forming part of 
the strength of the Militia for this year who in 
less than a twelvemonth we shall be counting as 
part of the Regular Army. 
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We can now make a table which will give us 
some idea of the deductions which must be made 
before we can arrive at the real available strength 
of the Militia : 
Total establishment ... ... ... 134)746 



From which deduct — 




Short of establishment 


16,973 


Deserters 


7,231 


Medically unfit ... 


1,178 


Militia Reserve ... 


30,374 


Recruits untrained 


35,412 



Double enlistments and Army Reserve, say 2,000 

93,168 

Balance ... ... ... ... 4i}578 

We have now left, as may be seen, what may 
by courtesy be called an effective remnant of 
41,578, without Field Artillery, without cavalry, 
without train, with all its best men taken out of 
the ranks the very moment they are most required, 
and destined in all probability to lose another 
12,000 the moment the screw is put on, as it will 
be put on, by the recruiting officers of the Regular 
Army. Surely it is permissible to speak of such 
a force as this as being 'a sham.' And yet every 
officer knows that with a little sympathy, a good 
deal of organization, and a very little money, the 
Militia might be made a splendid fighting force, 
capable of saving the country in an emergency. 
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IV, 

THE QUESTION OF A REMEDY. 

I HAVE done my best to give adequate examples 
of the condition to which our batteries and bat- 
talions have been reduced — to show, in a word, 
how serious is the evil, and how urgent is the 
need for some prompt and effective remedy. I 
now propose to examine briefly the question 
which must before long occupy public attention 
— namely, the nature of the remedy to be 
adopted* 

TWO SCHOOLS OF OPINION. 
And here it may be well to point out that, with 
regard to the question of a remedy, there are 
undoubtedly two distinct schools of thought and 
opinion among military men, and among those 
civilians who have endeavoured to acquaint them- 
selves with military problems. On the one hand 
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there is a section which believes that the evil, 
though a very serious one, is in its nature tem- 
porary and special, arising out of an anomalous 
situation, and capable of cure by what I may call 
a local and external application. The system, in 
their view, is not only a good one, but it is prac- 
tically the only system possible; it has been 
severely tried owing to the recent extension of the 
Empire ; but all can be set right by voting more 
money and enlisting more men. To adopt the 
simile of the Commander-in-Chief, * the machine 
is overworked,' the horse -power is insufficient 
for the load ; add more power and all will go well. 
On the other hand there is undoubtedly a school 
which takes a very different view of the situation. 
Its members believe that the breakdown is a 
symptom of something much more serious than a 
mere temporary overloading of the machine, and 
they hold strongly to the opinion that the mere 
expenditure of money without a change of system 
will be a futile proceeding, which may possibly 
afford temporary relief, but will do nothing to 
remedy the deep-seated disease from which the 
Army is suffering. Members of this school are 
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convinced that the system which has failed us is 
essentially and inherently bad in two or three im- 
portant particulars, and that, until these defects 
have been radically cured, there is no real hope of 
amendment. 

It is fortunate that the members of both the 
sections described, being beyond doubt at one in 
their sincere desire to see the Army improved, 
and the safety of the country assured, will not 
part company at the outset. Both sections will 
do all they can to support the Government in its 
attempt to convince the nation of the need for 
action of some kind. Whether at a later stage 
they will be opposed to one another must 
depend to a large extent upon the action of the 
War Office. It must also depend to a certain 
extent upon the views which the reform party 
take of their duty in such an emergency. There 
are doctors who, though they hold that alcohol is 
detrimental to the system, will not hesitate to 
administer brandy to a patient in extreme cases as 
a temporary stimulant, in the hope of prolonging 
life until Nature or proper remedies have had 
time to commence a healing and a restorative 
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process. It may be that some of those who most 
profoundly distrust the linked-battalion system, 
who dislike our present term of service, and who 
condemn our present methods of dealing with the 
soldier, may yet, in default of better things, con- 
sent to support the rough-and-ready method of 
meeting the emergency, which consists in pouring 
money into the hole like pitch into the seams of a 
leaking ship. It may make her swim till she gets 
home, and that will be something. 

With some qualification, it is true, as Mr. 
Brodrick says, that an infantry soldier costs us 
3^55* though this figure must not be taken too 
seriously. If— and it is a pretty big ' if — by paying 
3^550*000 we can buy 10,000 new soldiers, we shall 
be appreciably better off than we are now. 

But it is useless to speculate upon what may be 
the action of any section or any individual. It is, 
however, well worth while to inquire what are the 
grounds upon which the two sections which have 
been referred to base their respective widely 
divergent views ; for the country will before long 
have to decide upon the very questions which 
divide the two parties. . 
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p PUT A MILLION IN THE SLOT/ 

In favour of the policy which may be briefly 
described as ' Put a million in the slot, and the 
figure will work,' there will undoubtedly be a large 
body of supporters. The Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of the War Office would be false to all 
their traditions if they did not maintain that the 
system which they or their predecessors invented, 
and which they have so often extolled and de- 
fended, is, in spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary, the true and only system for making and 
maintaining a British Army. There will also be 
a considerable number of War Office officials 
and of soldiers, who actually hold, or have held, 
positions in the War Office, who will take the 
same line. For the most part they will come 
from a class which considers its reputation to be 
in some way bound up in the success of the exist- 
ing system — a system which they were to a large 
extent responsible for creating — and in which 
they seem to feel that they possess a sort of 
vested interestTJ 

Lastly, on the same side, there will be a small 

5 
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number of officers, both in and out of Parliament, 
who will say and feel that it is better to * rub 
along ' ; that to attempt too much may be to 
obtain nothing, and who will, therefore, not with- 
out misgiving, record their votes in favour of the 
' million in the slot ' policy. 

THE REFORM PARTY. 

On the other hand, unless I am much mistaken, 
there will be a very large proportion of officers of 
experience not connected with the War Office on 
the side of the reform policy, and among them 
will be included many who have held and many 
who are now holding high commands in the ser- 
vice. On the same side there will be, I am confi- 
dent, the enormous majority of regimental officers 
who know what our present system really means, 
and who look upon it as the source of nearly all 
their difficulties. 

And lastly, though I hesitate to express an 
opinion on the subject, I venture to believe that 
on the side of reform there will be a majority of 
those civilians who, for one reason or another, 
have been led to study our military organization, 
and who have formed an opinion as tP its qualities. 
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Which party will ultimately prevail it is impos- 
sible at present to foresee. Undoubtedly the vis 
inertia of an established system is exceedingly 
hard to overcome. Indolence, vested interests, 
routine, and half a dozen other influences, are, 
and always will be, on the side of things as they 
are. At the same time it is to be hoped that 
Parliament and the nation will on no account give 
more power or more money to the supporters of 
the old methods, unless and until they have taken 
the trouble to give an account of their steward- 
ship, and have proved that they are worthy to be 
intrusted with a large additional sum of public 
money. 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM ON ITS DEFENCE. 

For, indeed, the onus of proof lies upon the 
War Office and upon the upholders of the present 
system. It is their duty to justify and excuse 
themselves if they can. They come before the 
country as ipen who have failed, and they advo- 
cate the continuance of a system which, with 
unlimited money and unlimited goodwill behind 
it, has absolutely broken down. 

5—2 
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Something has already been said as to the nature 
and extent of the breakdown. I now propose to 
point out why, in my opinion, and, I believe, in 
the opinion of many others, that breakdown was 
inevitable; why no temporary relief will prove 
an effective remedy ; and why the measures which 
we know find favour with the War Office cannot 
by any possibility succeed. It will be my en- 
deavour to demonstrate in the clearest possible 
fashion that the main principles of our present 
Army organization are contrary to common-sense, 
are in direct defiance of the teachings of experi- 
ence, are framed with a total disregard of human 
nature, and are bound by their very essence to 
fail. These may seem sweeping, and, indeed, 
extravagant statements ; but I venture to believe 
that they are susceptible of clear and categorical 
proof— -proof of a kind which will commend itself 
to every fair-minded person, whether soldier or 
civilian. 

I am well aware that a writer who should be 
unwise enough to impugn the merits of any British 
institution on the mere ground of its being illogical, 
unmethodical, or prima facte incapable of succeed- 
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ing, would meet with scant attention. The * culte ' 
of the illogical, and the positive preference for the 
anomalous, which are characteristic of the British 
people, are probably carried to an excess, and I 
have not yet come to the point arrived at by many 
of my countrymen of judging the merits of an 
institution by its apparent absurdity, or by its 
failure to conform to any known law. But no 
one can doubt or deny that, owing to the fact 
that the true and complete premises of a problem 
are often unknown or incorrectly stated, there is 
frequently a rough justification for the proposition 
that what is illogical or even absurd ' in theory ' 
works well * in practice.' From the British Con- 
stitution downwards there are many undoubted 
examples of this truth, or rather of this half- 
truth. And, if all that could be alleged against 
our present Army system were its want of logic 
and its departure from the methods of pure 
reason, the case against it would be a very weak 
one. But this is not how the matter stands. If 
after I have proved, as I intend to prove, that our 
system offends against every rule of logic, com- 
mon-sense, and experience, its advocates could 
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reply, ' All you say may be true or false, but what 
does it matter? the system succeeds,' then the 
onus of further demonstration would be upon me. 
But what are the facts ? The system has failed 
utterly; it has broken down at every point; the 
linked battalions do not perform their mutual 
ofl&ce ; the depots do not fill up the gaps ; the 
required recruits are not forthcoming ; those who 
are obtained are not of the right stamp or quality. 
The six years' term has had to be abandoned. 
The reserve, to acquire which the whole scheme 
was formulated, is of doubtful value, and is 
decreasing in number. The discharged soldier, 
instead of becoming a strength to the community, 
is, on the testimony of half a dozen Commissions, 
a burden to himself and to his country. The 
regimental ofl&cers, almost without exception, 
frankly detest the system ; the majority of officers 
in high commands outside the War Office do not 
hesitate to condemn it. Surely, therefore, it is 
fair to say that the onus of proof lies upon the 
friends of the system, and that, when they ask for 
more money to spend upon it, they may be fairly 
challenged to tell us why they want it, and on 
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what ground of reason, experience, or common- 
sense they believe that the money will be well 
spent. 

THE CASE AGAINST THE SYSTEM. 

For my part I propose to give some reasons for 
believing that such a challenge cannot be met, 
and in support of the contention that money spent 
to bolster up the present system will be money 
wasted. 

Let me, at the risk of undue iteration, once 
more state the proposition. It is this: The 
present system, being in its essence illogical, con- 
trary to the teaching of experience, and organized 
in defiance of human nature, cannot succeed. 
As a matter of fact, it has not succeeded, and no 
expenditure of money will ever make it succeed ; 
therefore, to spend money in prolonging its 
existence is a wasteful and mistaken policy. 
Q.E.D. 

Here are the feicts. Our present Army system 
is based upon certain fixed conditions, of which 
the following are the principal and the most 
essential : 

I. Short service (so called). 
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2. Linked battalions. 

3. The use of the home battahon as a depot for 
the battalion abroad. 

4. The existence of a regimental depot apart 
from the battalions. 

5. The formation of a reserve. 

6. The system of deferred pay. 

Let me explain, in words which are plain to any 
civilian, any man of business, what these things 
really are and how they work. 

SHORT SERVICE (SO CALLED). 

There is a famous college at Oxford which is 
called New College. It is almost the oldest 
foundation in the University, but, no doubt, it 
was new once compared with its surroundings. 
Something of the same kind may, perhaps, be 
said on behalf of short service in the British 
Army. 

It may have been short once: it is certainly 
not short now. On the contrary, our short- 
service term is the longest by far of any civilized 
army in the world. It began by being six years 
with the colours ; it is now seven years, and in a 
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very large number of cases eight years. This 
aspect of the question is worth referring to, not 
because the length of the term is of any vital im- 
portance in itself, but because it is necessary to 
understand what is meant by the expressions 
which we are compelled to use. 

At a time when the short-service system has, in 
certain circles, entered into a state of beatitude, 
where, in company with the Ten Commandments, 
the Newtonian theory, and Free Trade, it is con- 
sidered to be above and beyond human criticism, 
it is well to be quite clear with regard to one 
point, namely, that, whatever other qualities, good 
or bad, short service may possess, it is not short. 
It is, indeed, a very long term — so long, that it is 
mere affectation to pretend, as many do, that a 
whole world divides it from the twelve years' 
term common to the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Marines, a term which is absolutely anathema to 
all true believers in the official period. Moreover, 
it is permissible to remark that infallibility be- 
comes tiresome when it demands our unconditional 
adherence to three different and contradictory 
dogmas in the space of a dozen years. 
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It is conceivable, as we have so frequently been 
told is the case, that six is the perfect number, 
and that in the six years' term is to be found the 
salvation of the British Army. But if that be so, 
the same thing cannot be equally true of the 
seven years' term, and of the eight years' term, 
and of the three years' term, all of which have 
been recently sanctioned in the hope of making 
the system work somehow. 
Of course, the truth of the matter is that there 
.^ ^ is no perfect number, and that different condi- 
^i^^ ^ y>->.tions demand different arrangements. What may 
y >-" be good for Germany or France may be very bad 

u^^^^'^ for us. What is good for India may not be good 
/ for Great Britain. What may be good for in- 

fantry may not be good for cavalry or artillery. 
But while it is idle to insist upon any particular 
term of service as being ideally and under all 
circumstances the best, there seems very strong 
reason for believing that the particular term 
which we have elected to adopt is, in view of our 
circumstances, almost ideally the worst. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. It is con- 
ceivable that the six, seven, or eight years' term 
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(and be it noted that no man now who enters the 
Army really knows how long he enlists for) might 
be very satisfactory as a purely military arrange- 
ment. It might give the most admirable results 
in the way of efficiency. That aspect of the 
question will be dealt with shortly. I think it 
may be shown that the six or eight years' term is 
an exceedingly bad one from the military point of 
view. But for the moment I wish to speak of it 
from the point of view of the individual soldier, 
because whatever is to the disadvantage of the 
soldier, and makes his career an unfortunate and 
miserable one, is in the long-run most detrimental 
to the Army. 

Looking at the matter, then, from the soldier's 
point of view, it is fair to say that, if a committee 
of experts had been appointed to recommend that 
particular term of service which should be most 
disastrous to the interests of the soldier, and most 
prejudicial to his future career, they would have 
unanimously recommended the existing arrange- 
ment. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF AN INTENDING RECRUIT. 

Let anyone put himself in the position of the 
intending recruit, or in that of a parent interested 
in his career. This is the prospect which is held 
out to anyone who has sufficient knowledge and 
intelligence to look ahead. A young man at the 
age of seventeen, having falsely alleged that he 
is eighteen, is accepted by the officials, who 
register his statement of age, which in two cases 
out of four they believe to be untrue. He enters 
the Army, and for seven years, if he be a young 
man of spirit and well conducted, he follows an 
honourable and often interesting profession, under 
fairly pleasant conditions, and under officers who 
are devoted to his interests. 

At the age of twenty-four his active life comes 
to an end, and he is turned adrift into the world. 
If he be very fortunate, and has behaved very 
well, he has in his pocket the sum of £20 or so. 
He has also sixpence a day, in return for which 
he is placed under the liability of serving in the 
reserve for nine, six, five, or four years, as the 
case may be. Having learnt no trade, he is in 
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most cases too old to learn one, even if the trade 
unions would give him a chance. He is hampered 
in all he undertakes by the reserve liability hang* 
ing round his neck. He will have plenty of 
leisure, and, if he be of a studious turn of mind, 
he can peruse in any good public library the 
documents which will inform him of his probable 
fate. 

He will find, to his great comfort, that three 
very important Commissions, and a large number 
of committees, have sat and reported upon his 
case, and have unanimously declared that his lot 
is a cruelly hard one, that his misfortunes are 
totally unmerited, and that it is the positive duty 
of the country to relieve him from the evil con- 
sequences of having served the Queen in the 
ranks. He will also discover in each succeed- 
ing report a handsome admission by its authors 
that nothing which was recommended by their 
predecessors has ever been done. He will, how- 
ever, learn incidentally that many excellent per- 
sons are desirous of helping him, and that, if he 
cannot expect justice, he has always a fair 
change of cb^'rity. 
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He will discover that various philanthropic 
societies, chiefly conducted and supported by the 
officers, who throughout his career have been his 
truest friends, are doing their best with limited 
means and under great disadvantages to help 
him. He will note with regret that, though the 
employment which these kind friends are able, 
after most strenuous efforts, to secure is often 
unremunerative and unattractive, he will be for- 
tunate if, after weeks of disappointment, he 
obtains some humble post. He will consider 
himself fortunate because he will find that, 
according to the very latest official statement, 
out of over 18,000 men who left the service in 
a single year, and who received on leaving 
' Exemplary,' ' Very good,' or ' Good ' characters, 
over 8,000 are not known by the War Office to 
be in employment at all, while of the fortunes of 
the others, whose characters were less than 
good, no notice at all is taken. 

If this does not go far to convince him that 
neither good character nor faithful service will 
help him much, he may look a little further into 
the report of the same official, and he will there 
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find that even the very pick of the Army, sup- 
ported by the full influence of their own officers, 
are of absolutely no account in the eyes of the 
Government as soon as they are out of the ranks. 
For he will find that, out of over a hundred fully 
qualified and highly-recommended soldiers on the 
War Office list, only four found employment in 
Government offices, while thirty-six appointments 
of the same kind were given to civilians. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, though the 
soldier will always have that feeling of satisfac- 
tion which comes from the sense of duty per- 
formed, he will be an exceedingly foolish person 
if he look for any more tangible reward. 

Up to this point the would-be soldier will have 
been contemplating the prizes of his career, the 
substantial rewards which the efforts of many 
Commissions and committees have secured for 
him. He will then, naturally, turn to the case 
of those who are not fortunate. Here, again, he 
will not be left without authoritative guidance 
and ample information. He will learn that, 
while from 30,000 to 35,000 men leave the Army 
in a single year, the War Office, anxious to 
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make a good case, and to represent matters in 
the most favourable light, can only report that 
10,000 are known to have got employment of 
some kind or another. Half of the men who 
enter have fallen out of the race before the time 
comes to enter the reserve. Of these there is 
no record. Five thousand men are not even 
thought to be good enough to inquire about or 
to report about, and of the remaining 8,000, 
whose character is ' Exemplary,* * Very good,' 
or * Good,' the War Office can report nothing 
satisfactory. What is this great and ever-in- 
creasing army of discharged soldiers doing ? 

At this point he must abandon his researches 
in the War Office records, and turn his attention 
to those furnished by another branch of the 
public service. He will discover, perhaps not 
entirely to his satisfaction, that if on his dis- 
charge into the reserve he does not get much 
out of the taxes, he has, at any rate, a fair 
chance of getting some allowance out of the 
rates. He will, perhaps, ponder over the returns 
of some of our great workhouses, and he will 
probably notice that in one workhouse alone, in 
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two periods of three months and one month 
respectively, out of the total number of vagrants 
passing through the casual ward, 13 per cent, 
and 19 per cent, were old soldiers. (It may be 
noted that the proportion of reserve men to the 
entire population is under '002.) That nearly 
25 per cent, of the old soldiers were known to 
be Army Reserve men, a proportion which very 
fairly corresponds to that known to exist between 
unemployed men of the reserve and discharged 
soldiers not in the reserve. He will learn that 
in a charitable refuge 5 per cent, of the destitute 
persons relieved were discharged soldiers, and 
the further he prosecutes his inquiries the more 
painful will the revelations become. 

If, however, he be not too depressed by his 
studies, he may smile when he finds that in their 
endeavour to hide unpleasant facts from the 
public the officials have had — shall I say the im- 
pertinence ? — to present to the House of Commons 
a document purporting to throw light upon the 
number of reserve soldiers who find their way 
into the casual wards, and have, in a fine jocular 
spirit, selected a couple of nights in May and 

6 
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June for their census. And he will say to himself 
that, if it had been the deliberate intention of the 
authorities to mislead and deceive the public, 
these would have been the very two nights they 
would have chosen for that purpose. For who 
would imagine that in the short summer nights in 
the middle of May young, active men, with six- 
pence a day already secure, would choose to spend 
twenty-four hours in a casual ward rather than 
take their chance in the open air ? 

Lastly, he will not fail to note that, although 
the prospects of the reservist can hardly be 
described as brilliant, the probabilities of his ever 
becoming a reservist at all are exceedingly 
doubtful. He will note that the system is like 
the * Bight of Benin,' where *few come out, 
though many go in,' and that of every two men 
who enter the service only one will pass out into 
the reserve (the average chance is really less than 
this, viz., 46 to 54). To this great contingent of 
96,000 spent or wasted in six years it may be his 
fate to be consigned. And, once let him join its 
ranks, no department, no philanthropic agency, 
will ever give him a thought. 
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Having learnt and pondered all these things, 
the intending recruit will perhaps ask himself if 
this sad and uninviting prospect is the necessary 
outcome of a military career. He will find that, 
so far from such being the case, the fate described 
is reserved for the British soldier, and for the 
British soldier alone ; that, not only in foreign 
countries, but in the United Kingdom itself, the 
profession of arms is made the avenue to a career; 
and that a man who has dedicated the early years 
of his life to the service of his country may yet 
find an honourable occupation for his middle age 
and an adequate provision in his declining years. 

On the Continent, the best, and in many cases 
the only, passport to public employment is through 
the ranks of the Army or Navy. In the United 
Kingdom, the people of which pride themselves 
on differing from the ways of the foreigner, we 
have still managed to evolve a system for our 
Navy which does not mean destitution for the 
discharged bluejacket or marine. One hundred 
and ten thousand men and boys are now in the 
service of the Crown under the Admiralty. That 
they will all retire on a competence and Mive 
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happily ever afterwards* I will not venture to 
prophesy. But that they will be subjected to the 
trials and humiliations which await the victims of 
the War Office is, I know, happily out of the 
question. 

I have so far attempted to portray the in- 
tending recruit who reasons, who reads, who 
weighs his chances, and who chooses his pro- 
fession, knowing all that it has in store for him. 
This personage, though perhaps not altogether a 
fanciful creation, is a very rare specimen. Ninety- 
five per cent, of our recruits are either boys who 
do not and cannot appreciate their own chances, 
or are young fellows who, like a man in debt, and 
who must borrow at any cost, do with their eyes 
open what they know to be improvident and to 
their ultimate disadvantage. 

But it is just because these things are so that 
a complaint is justified, and that every sensible 
man ought to condemn a system which closes the 
ranks of the Army to thousands of young men to 
whom the career of arms, under decently favour- 
able conditions^ would present an overwhelming 
attraction. 
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And while dealing with this aspect of the ques- 
tion, I may mention one illustration within my 
own knowledge of the dead-set which is made by 
the War Office against the introduction of a wiser 
and happier system. Many officers believe that 
it would be immensely to the advantage of the 
service if some sort of character could be de- 
manded from recruits on joining. Such a demand 
might possibly choke off a certain number of 
recruits of the class which at present join ; but in 
the long-run it could not but prove of infinite 
advantage. In at least two regiments, and prob- 
ably in many more, an attempt has been made to 
insist upon recruits obtaining a character before 
joining. It has been most successful, and most 
advantageous to the battalions concerned. It has 
been promptly, effectively, and, if I may use the 
expression, with ignominy, knocked on the head 
by the War Office. 

In a further letter I propose to discuss the 
question of linked, battalions battalions as depots, 
deferred pay, and the territorial system. 
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LINKED BATTALIONS. 

To the linked battalion system per se no par- 
ticular objection can be taken, save that it is a 
patent and obvious absurdity, fitted rather for the 
surroundings of ' Alice in Wonderland ' than for 
a real live army. It may be sensible to tack 
together a number of regiments which have not, 
and never had, any connection with one another, 
to call them battalions of the same regiment, and 
to give them wondrous nicknames which occupy 
a line and a half of type in the Army List. But 
the advantage is scarcely conspicuous when it is 
remembered that the primaeval curse imposed 
upon these unhappy units is that, save in the 
Suez Canal, they shall never, never meet, and 
that of all the units in the Army they shall be the 
most rigorously kept apart in camp and in field. 
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in peace and in war. We are certainly not bound 
to a slavish adoption of Continental methods, but 
there is, after all, something to be said for the 
Continental idea that the battalions of the same 
regiment should occasionally meet and be intro- 
duced to one another. 

As an isolated performance, the linking of the 
battalions is a comparatively harmless, rather 
foolish, jest, which has hitherto failed to amuse, 
has caused an immense amount of unnecessary 
irritation, and has been of no advantage to any- 
one, save to the compositors and printers, and to 
those makers of trinkets who manufacture the 
little tin animals which encircle the collars and 
creep round the clothing of members of these 
oddly-combined battalions. 

But, unluckily, the linking of the battalions, 
though harmless in itself, is only a means to an 
end, and the end is deadly. The object of link- 
ing the battalions is to permit of the crowning 
folly of our system being carried into effect — 
namely, the use of the home battalion as the 
depot for the foreign battalion. 
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THE USE OF THE HOME BATTALION AS A 
DEPOT FOR THE FOREIGN BATTALION. 

The case of Athan<m%f& contra tnundum is 
scarcely to be regarded as a leading authority 
in the concerns of everyday life. It is, of course, 
possible that, as in the case of the eminent 
Father, an individual in a minority of one may 
be right; but the mere fact that a man is 
apparently in the wrong is not in itself proof 
positive that he is absolutely in the right. The 
fact that the plan which has found favour with 
the War Office is unknown in any army but our 
own, that it would be ridiculed if proposed for 
the Royal Navy or the Royal Marines, that it is 
in apparent opposition to first principles, and 
that it is irreconcilable with common-sense, is 
not absolute proof that it is wrong ; but it cer- 
tainly does create a presumption in that direction 
which requires to be rebutted. It is worth while 
considering the particular feature of our present 
Army system by the cold light of reason. 

Briefly stated, the plan which for nearly thirty 
years has been steadily eating the heart out of 
the British infantry is this : 
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Every regiment is divided into two battalions, 
of which one is, or is supposed to be, abroad ; 
the other is, or is supposed to be, at home. 
To use the expression of an official document, it 
is the function of the home battalion to ' feed the 
foreign battalion ' — in other words, to act as its 
depot for the supply of men. The whole system 
is based upon the theory that there will always 
be an equal number of battalions at home and 
abroad ; and it is this amazing and grotesque 
assumption that first demands our attention. If 
Sir William White were to design a* battleship 
and to report that it would be a perfect fighting 
machine as long as it was maintained in abso- 
lutely stable equilibrium, the world would smile 
because men would know that, from the moment 
the dog-shores were knocked away, the necessary 
conditions of efficiency would cease to exist. 
But when a precisely similar joke is perpetrated 
by the War Office, we are all supposed to look 
grave and to wonder at the brilliancy of the in- 
spiration which has hit on so clever an ex- 
pedient. 

For be it noted that the present system depends 
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wholly and solely upon the supposition that there 
will always be an equilibrium between the home 
and the foreign battalions. Now, it is perfectly 
obvious that whoever invented this great scheme 
must have been perfectly well aware that this 
prime condition could never be fulfilled, or that, 
if fulfilled for a few months, such a state of things 
must be the result of a mere accident. To do the 
unknown inventor justice, it must be admitted 
that he does appear to have realized in a dim way 
that the British Army would not live for ever in 
a state of undisturbed peace, for, as has been 
already noted, he did include in the original 
scheme a provision by which, in the event of both 
battalions of a regiment being abroad at the same 
time, 500 men were to be sent to the depot. No 
arrangement, however, was made for raising these 
men, or if such an arrangement were made, no 
effect was ever given to it, and as a natural conse- 
quence the moment the slightest strain was put 
upon the machine, the moment the Army was 
called upon to do the very thing for which it 
existed, the system broke down. 
At first the breakdown was slight, its conse- 
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quences might be slurred over, and by the detest- 
able system of drafting they were successfully 
hidden from the public eye. But it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the breakdown 
dates from the present year, or from last year. 
It dates from the very first day on which a 
foreign service battalion was made up by drafts 
from battalions belonging to other regiments. 

But the demerits of the system are by no 
means confined to its failure to meet the ever- 
growing demands of the Empire. The plan of 
making one battalion serve as the depot for 
another has been extolled as a sort of heaven- 
sent device which only very shortsighted or ill- 
conditioned persons could . fail to admire. * But 
surely, considered on its merits, the plan, so far 
from being an excellent one, is prima facie absurd. 
The functions of a depot and of a battalion are 
essentially dilBferent from one another. A depot 
is formed for the purpose of receiving and train- 
ing recruits and of storing and looking after 
material. A battalion is, or ought to be, either a 
fighting unit or the cadre of such a unit : capable 
of expansion at a moment's notice, and perfectly 
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prepared when expanded to take its place in the 
fighting line. This very obvious distinction is 
recognised as a matter of course in the Royal 
Navy. Boys are sent to the training-ships, and 
are thence transferred to take their places in the 
sea-going vessels as part of their ordinary com- 
plements. In the Royal Marines the proper 
principle has been adopted with the most ex- 
cellent results. At Walmer some 2,000 recruits 
are going through an eight months' course. The 
recruits, it is true, come in at varying dates, but 
there are always sufficient entered each month to 
furnish two full companies in every successive 
stage of drill and training. The forward scholars 
are not held back by the laggards, the new- 
comers are not bewildered by being associated 
with the old hands. The officers and N.C.O's. 
told off to the depot are specialists in their work, 
and at the end of eight months they hand over 
the recruit as a perfectly drilled soldier to the 
division in which he spends the rest of his 
service. 
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OFFICER AND PRIVATE IN A HOME BATTALION. 

Contrast the condition of a recruit in a Line 
battalion. After wasting a month or two under 
the slack regime and amid the dismal surroundings 
of the regimental depot, in company with some 
thirty or forty comrades, all in dilBferent stages of 
progress, the Line recruit is turned over to his bat- 
talion. This battalion possesses a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, two Majors, an Adjutant, a full comple- 
ment of officers, and all the paraphernalia of a 
fighting unit. But, as long as the battalion 
remains at home, the whole duty of the officers 
consists in performing, under immense dis- 
advantages, the duties proper to a depot. A 
brigade drill, save for a few favoured battalions 
and on rare occasions, is a thing unheard of. A 
commanding officer's parade will, under fortunate 
conditions, unite a hundred men ; under ordinary 
and less brilliant conditions half that number 
may be seen playing at being a battalion. A 
company officer will have to maintain what 
enthusiasm he can after he has drilled for the 
twentieth time a company of from five to 20 
men, whose names he will scarcely have had 
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time to learn before they have passed out of his 
control. 

If business men could only be made to under- 
stand the real position in which our battalions are 
placed, and the conditions under which our regi- 
mental officers are compelled to work, they would 
be the first to insist upon the abolition of a 
system so uneconomical and so unpractical. Not 
once, nor twice, but a hundred times, have officers 
declared to me that their work is * heart-breaking.' 
* I never,' said the Colonel commanding a battalion 
to me not long ago, * see a man in my battalion 
unless he be a blackguard, and then he is brought 
before me in the orderly-room.' No sooner have 
the recruits joined than the work of the infant- 
school has to be begun. The children who are 
passed into the battalion have to be taught the 
rudiments of drill, to be put through gymnastic 
exercises, and practically to be made into soldiers 
by the unremitting exertions of the company 
officers and N.C.O.'s. And for what purpose ? 
Simply to be passed on, as soon as they have 
attained what, by a polite fiction, is supposed to 
be their twentieth birthday, to the foreign bat- 
talion in India or the colonies. 
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Sic vos non vobis is the everlasting motto rung 
into the ears of the officers and non-commis^ 
sioned officers in a home battalion or battery. 
' You shall work early and late ; you shall give 
the best of your brains, your temper, your time — 
for what ? To see the men whom you have just 
begun to know and trust, and who have just 
begun to know and trust you, pass away from 
your ken. You shall be told to keep your 
battalion efficient, to instruct your officers, and 
to keep up the regimental feeling ; but your 
battalion shall always be a shifting mob, changing 
from day to day, half of it composed of boys who 
are destined to leave you as soon as they have 
become duty men, and one-fourth of it in all 
likelihood composed of old soldiers just about to 
pass into the reserve, who have served for five 
years under other officers in another battalion. 
To drill or manoeuvre a homogeneous battalion 
shall be an experience absolutely denied to you. 
And yet when manoeuvres come round you will 
receive solemn rebukes firom your superiors for 
not practising an art which you have been ex- 
pressly forbidden to learn.' Such is the doom of 
the regimental officer. 
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There is not space to repeat here those details 
with regard to the actual composition of batteries 
and battalions which I gave on a previous occa- 
sion, or to say more with regard to the actual 
pressure of the system upon the spirits and the 
ambitions of the officers who are condemned to 
suffer from its vagaries. But the fact is that, 
save as a very imperfect, complicated, and costly 
machine for feeding the Army in India, our home 
Army, as a military organization, has ceased to 
exist. 

How imperfectly even this duty is fulfilled is 
made apparent by the bitter cry of the authorities 
demanding more battalions, and by the admission 
of the fact, no longer to be concealed, that with a 
surplus of fourteen battalions abroad the system 
is unworkable. 

The marvel is that anyone should ever have 
supposed that the system would work, or should 
have desired to see it in operation. It cannot be 
too clearly understood that the plan of making 
one battalion the depot for another has no sanc- 
tion whatever from experience, and has nothing to 
recommend it either in theory or in practice. An 
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attempt has recently been made, and will again 
be made, to hold up the system as a sort of 
immutable institution so deeply rooted in the 
tradition and practice of the Army that it is mere 
idle folly to suggest that it should be altered at 
this stage. As a matter of fact, the system, which 
never had any merits whatever, and was, indeed, 
only a fad patronized by a few sanguine gentle- 
men, was invented just twenty-seven years ago. 
Its most essential provision was allowed to fall 
into abeyance the very year the scheme came into 
operation, and from that day to this the system 
has been an abject failure. It has never worked 
for one hour without adventitious aid and 
emergency methods ; it has produced an amount 
of aggravation and disappointment hard to ex- 
aggerate ; and it has landed us in the unfortunate 
predicament in which we now stand. 

THE REGIMENTAL DEPOTS. 

There is really very little to be said about the 
queer little colonies living in big houses all over 
the country, and known as the regimental depots. 
The regimental depot, as far as the Line regi- 
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ments are concerned, is simply the fifth wheel in 
the coach, and the puzzle is to find out any 
earthly use for it. It is true that officers occa- 
sionally require a holiday, and though the depot 
is not gay it is restful. But the slack discipline, 
the association of old soldiers and raw recruits, 
the absence of serious work, and the utter want 
of life in a depot are exceedingly detrimental to 
those who are stationed there. The best thing 
to be said about service in a depot is that it is 
very short, and that the average time wasted 
there by the recruit is not more than a couple 
of months. 

DEFERRED PAY. 
On this subject there is now so much agree- 
ment that I need not dwell upon it, nor, indeed, 
in view of the graver defects of the system, can 
it be called an error of the first importance. But 
the institution is a very wanton and thoughtless 
aggravation of the ills of the discharged soldier. 
On passing into the reserve the soldier receives 
a portion of the pay voted to him by Parliament, 
but withheld from him during his period of active 
service. In the opinion of many officers it is a 
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very ill turn to the soldier to send him adrift with 
this lump sum in his pocket, and it has often been 
suggested that it would be far better to pay the 
money by instalments. But, apart from these 
considerations, there can be no doubt that the 
rule of the War Office which forbids a man to 
re-engage unless he refund the whole of his 
deferred pay is unreasonable, and, despite the 
reasons given by the War Office, unjust. The 
rule, however, is probably intended to act as a 
deterrent to prevent men rejoining, and this pur- 
pose it is no doubt well calculated to fulfil. 

THE TERRITORIAL SYSTEM. 

We now come to the system of territorial re- 
cruiting — a system excellent and useful in many 
respects, but as incorporated in our present Army 
system ridiculous, and often harmful. Of our 
system, indeed, it may truly be said. Nihil ietigii 
quod non fcedavit, and it has even contrived to 
make a mess of the admirable traditions of our 
best territorial regiments. 

Territorial recruiting is undoubtedly an excel- 
lent thing, especially when it is the spontaneous 

7—2 
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and natural outcome of circumstances. But it is 
an entire mistake to suppose that we owe terri- 
torial recruiting to the present system. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that all the truly 
territorial regiments in the Army at the present 
moment were territorial long before the present 
system came into operation. The Gloucestershire! 
the Somersetshire, the Suffolk, the Royal Sussex, 
and a dozen others, the names of which are familiar 
to every officer, were as intimately connected 
with their regimental districts before Lord 
Cardwell's scheme came into operation as they 
are now. The Scottish regiments are probably 
far less closely connected with their districts than 
they were formerly, though this fact is only in 
part owing to the system. But while the War 
Office has done little, if anything, to strengthen 
the real territorial connection between regiments 
and districts, it has made itself ridiculous by its 
attempt to create territorial ties where they do 
not, and cannot, in the nature of things, exist. 
This fact, though quite familiar to all who have 
followed the fortunes of individual regiments, is 
not in itself of great importance. But some of 
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the regulations which have been enforced in order 
to make the plan work are sufficiently tiresome 
and mischievous to merit notice. 

It is probably not generally known that when a 
territorial battalion has recruited up to the low 
establishment assigned to it while at home the 
territorial district is * closed ' to it as a recruiting- 
ground, and recruits enlisted within that area 
are sent to other battalions which are short of 
men. * One must needs go where the devil 
drives/ and if the system is to totter along at 
all, men must be got by hook or by crook. But, 
as will be easily seen, this particular plan is a 
very demoralizing one. A regiment which is 
popular and truly territorial will always get a 
good class of recruits in its own county, and will 
get them with comparative ease. To mention 
particular cases might perhaps be invidious, but 
I have the details of several cases before me. In 
such regiments the establishment figure is soon 
reached, and at this point the system, which is 
never so active as when it is discouraging zeal 
and disappointing well-directed effort, steps in. 
The regiment is penalized for its popularity. 
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Recruits going to the regimental depot are told 
that they cannot be taken for their owii regi- 
ment, and are sent off to some totally different 
part of the country to some battalion of which 
they know nothing. It is easy to see how mis- 
chievous this method of dealing with recruits is 
certain to prove. Young men enlisting in other 
regiments draw their friends after them. The 
tradition of local enlistment, which the ofl&cers of 
the regiment have so sedulously and successfully 
fostered, is broken through, and when the time 
comes, as it always does in a few months, for 
throwing open the district again to the territorial 
regiment, the recruiting officers find great diffi- 
culty in recovering the position which they have 
lost. 

It is worth pointing out that there is not the 
least real necessity for this tiresome and demoral- 
izing practice of closing its own district to a 
territorial regiment. It has to be resorted to 
simply to humour one of those extravagant and 
expensive fads for which the Treasury is so dis- 
tinguished. The establishment of a battalion is 
fixed, say, at 770 men, and that figure having 
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been reached, the commanding officer is for- 
bidden to exceed it, and the recruits are con- 
sequently taken away to other districts, as 
explained above. But it is perfectly well known 
that within four or five months, at the outside, 
the battalion in question will be again wanting a 
large number of recruits, a larger number than 
in the preceding year. Every effort will then 
be made to obtain these recruits, and they will 
be got, if at all, with ever-increasing difficulty. 
There is not a business man in the country who 
would fail to set this matter right by permitting 
the battalions to recruit supernumeraries at a 
time when recruiting was brisk, so as to be pre- 
pared for the inevitable period of depletion which 
is to follow in a few weeks or months. But this 
is not the way of the War Office. 

As one example out of many which might be 
given of the way in which the carrying out of the 
territorial idea produces absurdities may be men- 
tioned the case of a well-known Midland regiment, 
which has been forbidden to recruit in the prin- 
cipal town within its district, in order that the 
town in question may be thrown open to a 
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* Highland regiment' And here it may be men- 
tioned that the multiplication of Highland batta- 
lions has not been altogether a success, and that 
the requisite number of recruits cannot be 
obtained in the territorial districts. It is notori- 
ous that the ofl&cers of more than one of the 
Highland regiments have made most heroic efforts 
to fill their ranks with recruits of the best stamp 
from their regimental district. They have spared 
neither time, effort, nor money in the quest, nor 
can it be said that they have been entirely unsuc- 
cessful, for though disappointment has often 
awaited them, they have in some cases succeeded 
in stiffening and strengthening the character of 
their battalions, and, as a recent instance has 
shown, have had their reiwrd in the day of battle. 
From the War Office such efforts as these receive 
the same kind of censure which is the official 
recognition of a First Lieutenant's expenditure in 
painting his ship. The officials know the thing 
is done, know that the officers do it out of their 
own pockets, are glad they have done so, and 
intend that they shall go on doing so. But to 
take the expenditure off the backs of the officers 
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would be too much, and the practice is therefore 
* forbidden ' by the authorities. 

In a concluding letter I propose to speak of 
the condition of the reserve, and to show what 
is the real value of that part of our Army. And, 
finally, I propose to give a brief sketch of the lines 
on which, in my opinion, real reform can with 
advantage be undertaken. 
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VI. 

THE RESERVE, AND POSSIBLE 
REMEDIES. 
The First -Class Army Reserve merits special 
attention, for it is the prize product of the present 
system, the treasure to obtain which so much has 
been sacrificed. Let us see what this reserve is, 
and to what extent it is worth paying for. 

A reserve in ordinary parlance means something 
kept back to be used in an emergency when 
ordinary means are exhausted or insufficient. 
Such is the nature of the reserve fund of a bank 
or other trading business. The reserve of an 
army in the field is a force held back, but capable 
of being brought up at the proper moment to 
reinforce the fighting line. Such was the Old 
Guard at Borodino. In a modem Continental 
State the reserve means a portion of the army 
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not mobilized in peace time, but called out to 
reinforce the active Army on the outbreak of war. 

Save to a very limited degree, the First-Class 
Army Reserve of the British Army is not a re- 
serve in any of the senses referred to; indeed, 
practically speaking, it is not a reserve at all. 

It is not a body which is to be utilized in an 
emergency after the ordinary means have failed, 
for it is to be called upon at the first alarm of 
war to do the duty which is now being performed 
by men actually serving in the ranks. It is not a 
reinforcement to be held back until the action has 
commenced, and then sent to strengthen the fight- 
ing line, for the reserve is to be the first line. It 
is not a reserve in the Continental sense, for, save 
to a very limited degree and to the extent shown 
hereafter, it will not be a reinforcement of the 
active Army in the event of war. Such, it must 
be admitted, is the popular belief, but it is not 
the fact. 

A German battalion in peace time numbers 
528 rank and file. On the order to mobilize, a 
small number of men, representing the latest- 
joined recruits of the year, are sent to the depot 
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for a course of * forced drill.' To the remainder 
are added 500 men of the reserve. The battalion, 
which before the order was carried out left 
barracks 528 strong, will depart for the front 
with a strength of 1,002 men. 

Far different will be the case in the event of 
mobilization in the United Kingdom. We have 
already learnt something of the condition of the 
battalions at home. We have seen that in many 
cases even those battalions which are first for 
active service are over 700 men short of their war 
strength. But that is not all. Of the men actu- 
ally in the ranks, a proportion ranging from 40 to 
50 per cent, are officially pronounced to be unfit 
for service abroad. Their places will be taken by 
the reservists, and when the addition has been 
made the battalion will merely stand at its old 
nominal strength. An additional draft will be 
needed to bring the establishment up to war 
strength. And when this process has been gone 
through for the whole of the troops at home, and 
for a large number of the batteries and battalions 
abroad, the reserve will already have sunk to very 
small proportions. 
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Other drafts, however, will be made upon it. 
The Indian Army is supposed to be at war 
strength, but, like most other things connected 
with our land forces, this is mere make-believe. 
Five years ago it was calculated by the Indian 
War Department that no less than 6,500 men 
would be required merely for the purpose of fill- 
ing up batteries and battalions to their proper 
strength on the outbreak of war. Since that 
date (1892) more troops have been sent to India, 
and, as is well known, the number of effectives in 
the regiments serving there has been greatly de- 
creased. I have not at this moment the official 
figures before me, but I am confident that 8,000 
would now be a considerable under-estimate of the 
number of men required to put the Indian Army 
on a real war establishment. 

It is impossible for anyone outside the War 
Office to furnish a precise return of the number 
of ineffectives now drawing pay as soldiers, but 
who are not fit to take part in a campaign. The 
War Office has at this moment such a return, or, 
rather, the materials for it. Meanwhile it is only 
possible to make an estimate and to strike an 
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average, taking care rather to understate than to 
exaggerate the facts. 

Let me take as the basis of my estimate the 
particulars which have already been given with 
regard to four actual battalions on the home 
establishment. The average number of men re- 
quired to make up these four units to war 
strength is 722 men each. There are sixty-one 
battalions of the Line at home, and, taking the 
average given, these battalions will absorb no less 
than 44,042 men of the First-Class Infantry Re- 
serve. The total reserve of the infantry of the 
Line amounted in January of the present year 
to 50,453. Deducting the number given above, 
it will be seen that there will remain 6,411 men 
unappropriated. 

But there are twenty-six battalions in the 
colonies and Egypt. It is true that these bat- 
talions are nominally up to their full strength, but 
we have already seen that in this strength they 
include hundreds of men who are not qualified to 
take part in a campaign, and who ought to be re- 
placed, quite, independently of the ordinary waste 
of war. If we assume that 100 m^n will be re^ 
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quired for each battalion, a number probably £air 
under the truth, we must make a further deduc- 
tion of 2,600 men from the Army Reserve, leaving 
a total of 3,811 men. But, as we have already 
seen, the infantry in India will, at the very out- 
break of a war, require at the least 6,000 men to fill 
up to war strength ; and to supply these, not only 
must the whole of the First-Class Army Reserve 
be exhausted, but an indent of over 2,000 men 
must be made on the Militia Reserve. Truly a 
pleasant prospect to look forward to, especially 
when it is remembered that the waste of war may 
be calculated at anything from 10 to 50 per cent, 
annually. 

The case of the artillery is really worse than 
that of the infantry, because, whatever may be 
the value of a raw recruit of eighteen years of age 
in an infantry regiment, the value of an untrained 
boy as a gunner is practically nil. Here are a few 
figures with respect to the artillery, which tell 
their own story. 

At the date of the last return, there were fifty- 
seven batteries of Horse, Field, and Mounted 
Artillery in the United Kingdom. At war strength 
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these batteries would require 9,846 men. If, how- 
ever, we take the average deficiency in the case of 
the five batteries referred to at an earlier stage, 
after allowing 10 per cent, for men rejected as 
medically unfit, we find that it amounts to no 
less than 121 men per battery. For fifty-seven 
batteries, therefore, 6,897 ™^Q would have to be 
taken from the reserve. The total strength of 
the Royal Artillery Reserve is 9,763, but the 
returns do not specify what proportion of this 
total must be assigned to the Garrison Artillery. 
Assuming, however, that the reserve for the 
Garrison Artillery bears the same proportion 
to the whole Artillery Reserve as the Garrison 
Artillery itself bears to the whole force of Royal 
Artillery actually serving, it would appear that 
the reserve of the Horse and Field Artillery com- 
bined would be just over 5,000 men (5,124). To 
extract 6,897 °^®o fr^"^ ^ total available force of 
5,124 will prove a puzzle even to the experts of 
the War Office, who are so practised in making 
something out of nothing. And when this im- 
possible operation has been performed, the non- 
existent remainder will then have to be called 
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upon to furnish very heavy drafts for the U2 
batteries abroad. Truly a pleasant picture of 
combined efficiency and preparation ! 

It will perhaps be said that the picture is not 
quite so black as it has been painted — that, in 
practice, boys will be sent to the front in war- 
time who are theoretically considered to be unfit 
in time of peace. Such a thing is possible : our 
present system will, indeed, compel us to make 
use of very unfit material. But it is worth noting 
in this connection what has actually taken place 
within the last twelve months. Three batteries 
are ordered for service in time of peace in a 
British colony-r-a colony which has recently been 
included by the War Office within the limits of 
the United Kingdom. The batteries selected are 
the first for service — naturally, therefore, in the 
highest state of preparation and efficiency known 
to the War Office. And yet what do we find ? 
We find that 36 per cent, of the men of these 
batteries has to be made up firom other sources. 
This is the amount of addition required in a 
specially favoured battery which has not had to 
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go through the ordeal of leaving behind incapables, 
as by rule and reason it ought to do. 

It must be remembered that the figures which 
have been given with regard to both the infantry 
and the artillery are not complete. They repre- 
sent actual facts in certain favourably-situated 
units. They do not represent the facts with 
regard to the whole of the batteries and bat- 
talions, many of which are in far worse case than 
those of which details have been given. The 
War Office has the complete figures, and should 
be compelled to give them. But enough has 
been said to show that the reserve, on which the 
War Office so greatly relies, is at best a substitute 
for the active Army, and not a supplement to it. 

Nor, unfortunately, is this all that may be said 
to the disadvantage of the reserve. A totally 
untrained reserve is an anomaly which has no 
existence save in this country. Be it remembered 
that a man who has not gone through his musketry 
exercise is not classed as a trained soldier at all. 
And yet there are thousands of our reservists 
who have never in their lives handled the service 
rifie, much less fired a shot from it. 
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There are men now in the reserve who have 
been in civil life for seven and eight years, fathers 
of families, utterly unfamiliar with modern drill 
and modern arms, and often physically incapable 
of resuming their old places in the ranks. But at 
the very best an untrained reserve is an inefficient 
reserve, a fact which is perfectly well known in 
every Continental army. 

Lastly, it must be remembered that the 
reserve is not growing ; on the contrary, it 
is diminishing.* The three-years men from the 
Guards have to some extent made up the loss, 
but not entirely. In 1898 we are promised 
a new scheme, namely, the offering of rewards 
to reservists to come back to the colours. 
Necessity has no law, and this violent expedient 
may be necessary ; but let us be under no illusion- 
A reserve man called back to the colours prior 
to mobilization is not a reserve man at all, and 
his recall is a simple return to the old twelve-years 
system of enlistment, of which so many hard 

* The great number of discharges at the close of 1897 
have again sent up the numbers at the expense of the number 
in the ranks. 
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things have been said by the devotees of the 
short-service system. 

A SKETCH OF POSSIBLE REMEDIES. 
At this stage it may naturally be asked, by any- 
one who has the patience to read these letters, 
What is the remedy for the state of things which 
has been described ? He would be a presumptu- 
ous man who should lay down the law in such a 
matter as this. The situation is a complicated 
one. The system, bad as it is, represents for the 
time being the established order of things. A 
vast number of vested interests have grown up in 
connection with it. There is, probably, no remedy 
which in a short time will undo the mischief 
which is the growth of years. On the other 
hand, there are probably many remedies, any one 
of which would in time enormously improve the 
situation, and, until these remedies have been 
considered side by side, and the various and con- 
flicting proposals carefully discussed, no useful 
conclusion can be come to. But, granting the 
complexity of the case, and the need for delibera- 
tion, it is still permissible to point out that there 
are some facts in the situation which are so clear, 
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some evils so pronounced, that an opinion may 
be reasonably entertained and expressed with 
regard to them. 

And here, before venturing to offer any sugges- 
tionsy I should like to point out that no single 
individual remedy can be of any use. A better 
state of things will be arrived at, if at all, as the 
result of making a number of changes, some im- 
portant and some of them affecting apparently 
very small matters. Nothing is more easy than 
to subject to destructive criticism any par- 
ticular suggestion, if it be regarded merely as 
an isolated experiment. It is always perfectly 
possible to show in such a case that the pro- 
posal will be inconsistent with some part of the 
existing arrangements, and incompatible with 
some method at present in use. A new sug- 
gestion must be considered in connection 
with a new system. With this preface, I now 
venture to give an outline of some of the methods 
by which, as it seems to me, a better state of 
things may be reached. 

First and foremost, and above all, it is impera- 
tively necessary that some qualified person or 
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body should lay down, in terms which cannot be 
misunderstood, the limits of the work which the 
Army is intended to do. At present nobody has 
the slightest idea of the purpose which the Army 
is intended to fulfil, consequently no reasonable 
estimate of numbers can be formed, no proper 
division can be made between the demands of 
foreign service and home service. It is not to be 
supposed that any cut-and-dried definition will be 
found applicable to every contingency of our 
varied Empire. Nevertheless, until a standard 
has been fixed, every ofiicer, both naval and 
military, must continue to work in the dark. If 
we once know what the ideal is, it is a compara- 
tively easy matter to ascertain whether in any 
given year that ideal has been reached, or to 
what extent we have fallen short of it. It is the 
Cabinet, and the Cabinet alone, which can lay 
down with the proper authority the limits of our 
requirements. 

Subject to this one paramount necessity, there 
are other reforms of great importance which seem 
likely to prove useful. Long service is necessary 
to provide men for Indian and foreign service. 
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Short service is necessary to furnish a reserve. 
There should therefore be a long service and a 
short service Army. Men should be enlisted 
(a) for three years and a period in the reserve 
for service at home only; (6) for twelve years, 
with a shorter reserve service, a higher rate of 
pay, and service both abroad and at home. The 
tour for a long-service battalion might then be six 
years in India, three years in the colonies, and 
three years at home. 

The idea of enlisting a separate Indian Army, 
which at one time found favour with many olBBcers, 
I think now no longer holds the field, and I have 
reason to believe that some of those who were 
formerly among its most distinguished advocates 
have abandoned the idea. This is a matter for 
congratulation, for the political objections to the 
maintenance of a purely Indian Army are insuper- 
able. 

Men from the short-service battalions who have 
borne good characters should be allowed to re- 
engage for nine years at the expiration of their 
first term, subject to the exigencies of the service 
permitting. 
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The linked-battalion system should be put an 
end to, and the numbers for administrative pur- 
poses should be restored to the regiments. This 
is an apparently small reform, but it is demanded 
by common-sense, will help to make Army re- 
turns intelligible, and will, for quite other reasons, 
be hailed with acclamation by officers and men. 

The plan of making one battalion the depot for 
another, and one battery the depot for another, 
must be unconditionally abandoned, and a system 
of large depots for the training of recruits put in 
its place. A recruit for long service should enter 
the depot at nineteen or upwards, and serve there 
eight months before joining his regiment. 

Deferred pay should be abolished. 

Steps should be taken to facilitate recruiting, 
and among these steps may be mentioned the 
following : 

(a) The question of the employment of dis- 
charged soldiers should be seriously dealt with, 
and those who deal with it should remember that 
patience is essential if success is to be achieved. 
At present we move in a vicious circle. It is con- 
stantly stated that discharged soldiers sure not 
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suited for civil employment. The accusation is 
often true, but it must be remembered that the 
class of men will enter the Army to whom the 
prizes it offers are an attraction. The prizes 
which we offer at present are not brilliant. The 
man who will enlist having no prospects of 
honourable employment before him on his dis- 
charge does not belong to the class best calculated 
to ftirnish good civil servants. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to remember that when any change is 
made we shall have to wait at least seven years 
before its full effect can be ascertained. In this 
connection also it seems reasonable to suggest 
that officers should be encouraged to demand 
characters from recruits on enlistment. Anyone 
who has any knowledge whatever of English life 
will be aware how important such a provision is 
if it be desired to raise Army service in the public 
esteem. 

(6) It will probably be necessary to slightly 
increase the pay of men serving, and to give them 
the shilling which the recruiting notices promise 
them. But the rate of pay is the smallest of the 
things which go to make up the attractions of 
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service. An increase of pay must only be sanc- 
tioned with great care ; for the whole of the men 
serving in the Royal Navy must be considered at 
the same time. It is much better to give more 
pay to non-commissioned officers, or a progressive 
rate of pay to long-service men, than to make any 
large increase to the ordinary pay of the soldier. 

(c) Boys should be enlisted as boys, trained, 
paid, and fed as boys. They might be kept from 
fourteen to sixteen at training depots, and from 
sixteen to eighteen attached to the short-service 
battalions, receiving sixpence a day, doing much 
of the work now done by those who should be 
duty men, and learning a trade, as the Marines 
do. No convicted boy should ever be taken. 

Another matter, which will vastly improve the 
comfort and status of the soldier, would be a 
system of real localization, by which a regiment 
would be brought back to its own territorial home 
in its own barracks. If this be done, the quality 
of the barrack accommodation will be improved 
every year, and for the first time for niany years 
the soldier will have what our present system has 
denied him — a home. If evidence be required to 
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prove this assertion, a visit to the headquarters 
of any of the Royal Marine divisions will furnish 
it. At present, when a Line battalion leaves a 
barrack, every man knows that he will never 
enter the building again ; he knows, too, that, 
justly or unjustly, he will be made to pay barrack 
damages. As a not unnatural consequence, he 
takes no trouble to improve his temporary quar- 
ters, and he will leave them as blank and desolate 
as a departing battalion knows how. Of course, 
it will not be possible in every instance to quarter 
a regiment in its own district, but that is no 
reason why some fixed headquarters should not 
be assigned to it. The present recruiting depot 
at St George's Barracks should be replaced by a 
more decent and worthy building. 

Every officer will probably concur in the 
opinion that an untrained reserve is a dangerous 
delusion, and most officers will agree that it will 
be better at any cost to provide for some annual 
training for each reservist, even if the men called 
out were paid at the rate of 2s. 6d. a day or more 
during their period of service. 

With regard to the artillery, it need only be 
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said that the deficiency of guns is notorious, and 
that common-sense, as well as military opinion, 
points to the desirability of having a force of 
artillery largely in excess of the proportion main- 
tained by other Powers, rather than following our 
present plan and being content with a provision 
inferior to that of any other Power. 

With regard to the cavalry, it would probably 
be well, from the point of view of efficiency, and 
it would at the same time be economical, to 
increase the number of sabres in each regiment, 
even though the number of regiments were 
decreased. At the same time, a decrease in the 
number of regiments is not desirable for many 
reasons. It must be remembered, however, that 
the addition of men to an existing cadre is not 
expensive. 

That the Garrison Artillery should be increased 
is an error which is the natural outgrowth of the 
recognised traditions of both the War Office and 
the Admiralty towards the Ro}ral Marines. It 
seems almost unreasonable to hope at this stage 
that justice and fair treatment should ever be 
meted out to the Marines. But the interests of 
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that splendid corps and those of the nation would 
both be so greatly served by the utilization of the 
Marines as the garrisons of coaling-stations, etc., 
that it is impossible to abandon all hope of a 
change in this direction. 

With regard to the Militia. The possibilities 
of that admirable body will never be properly 
utilized until it is taken seriously by some 
energetic War Minister. Instead of being the 
drudge of the Army, the despised channel through 
which officers and men may pass to the Line 
regiments, the Militia should be organized as a 
self-contained, self-respecting force. But in this 
matter, and, indeed, in many other matters, the 
key of the whole situation is to be found in a 
frank recognition of the fact that we have a 
voluntary Army, and that men who volunteer to 
serve must be treated as men with feelings, 
ambitions, and hopes, and not as mere automata. 
The present War Office regime is taking the heart 
out of the Army and out of the Militia, partly 
because it is an illogical, ill-contrived scheme, 
both from the military point of view and from 
the business point of view» bmt principally because 
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it is marked in every department by a disregard 
of the natural sentiments of men and the pecu- 
liarities of human nature. 

It can hardly be doubted that a reorganization 
of the War Office itself is desirable. The civilian 
officials who have done so much mischief in the 
past should be compelled to come into the open 
and take the proper responsibility for their acts. 
The military officials who, over and over again, 
have reported against abuses which they know to 
exist should take heart of grace, and remember 
that there is a point at which the duty of a citizen 
supersedes and overrides the duty of an official, 
and should realize that there is a point at which 
resignation in the passive sense should give place 
to resignation in its active interpretation. They 
should refuse any longer to submit, as they have 
submitted over and over again, to the pigeon- 
holing of their remonstrances, and if they do not 
they should cease to expect that the country will 
hold them harmless. If one-half of the remon- 
strances which have been made by soldiers in 
responsible posts had been published as a matter 
of ordinary routine, the present unfortunate con- 
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dition of things could never have arisen. Pariia- 
ment and the public are not the least bound to 
follow the advice of our best soldiers upon military 
questions, but both Parliament and the public 
would like to know what that advice is. When 
solemn pronouncements are made expressing the 
opinions of the War Office, it would be helpful to 
know how much of the pronouncement expresses 
the real belief of the men who have got to do the 
fighting, and how much is the gloss put upon it 
by a collection of blameless and well-intentioned 
politicians, actuaries, and tailors. 

Lastly, perhaps, it is permissible for a member 
of Parliament to suggest that the method adopted 
by Ministers in dealing with service questions in 
Parliament might also be reformed with advan- 
tage. After all. Parliament is responsible to 
some extent for the condition of the Army, and 
it is not respectful, nor is it in the long-run 
altogether profitable, to treat members of Parlia- 
ment in both Houses as if they were mere 
children, and to palm off upon them stories about 
the Army which would make a drummer-boy 
open his eyes with astonishment. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I have now brought to a conclusion the 
suggestions it was my desire to offer. I attach 
very little value to my constructive proposals save 
in so far as they deal with essential principles* 
Naturally I, like others, have worked out many 
schemes, but no scheme can be of serious value 
until a proper standard of our requirements has 
been set up. I have received many schemes from 
officers of great distinction and experience, and 
am happy to find among them a very large 
measure of agreement with me both in essentials 
and in details. Some of the best and most 
interesting schemes involve a much larger use of 
the Militia than I have suggested. But there may 
be twenty plans which will succeed if only the 
right principles are adopted. 

We are amazed that we cannot get men, and 
that the Army is not efficient under our present 
system. The miracle would be if it were other- 
wise. Let us try and make the Army a profession 
which a spirited, honourable young man can enter, 
retaining and gratifying his ambitiouj respecting 
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himself, and respected by his neighbours. When 
we have done this and failed it will be time to 
despair. 

That I have said nothing whatever that is new 
to soldiers in the course of these letters I am well 
aware. The essence of my case is that I have 
spoken of things which touch the life of officer 
and soldier at every point. What I have tried to 
do is to state these facts in clear, plain language, 
to illustrate them by suitable examples, and to 
observe a logical sequence in their relation. If I 
have succeeded in bringing home to other civilians 
the facts which accidental circumstances have 
made me acquainted with, I shall have achieved 
the task I set myself. 

In conclusion, I ask leave to offer my most 
sincere thanks to the very large number of officers 
and non-commissioned officers in all the branches 
of the service who have assisted me now and on 
many previous occasions with their knowledge, 
encouragement, and sympathy. 
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VII. 
SIR ARTHUR HALIBURTON'S LETTERS, 

The following letter, as appears from its tenour, is a reply to 
various criticisms chiefly made by Sir Arthur Haliburton, 
a former War Office official. 

Now that the representative of the Civil Branch 
and the Secretary of State for War have both 
spoken, it may be presumed that the case for the 
War Office has been fully, and, in the opinion of 
the authorities, adequately stated. As I, among 
others, have ventured to criticise the War Office, 
I should like to say a word with regard to the 
defence which has been submitted on behalf 
of it. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton, after careful collabora- 
tion with his late colleagues, has written a very 
useful series of letters. The letters are useful 
because they throw a brilliant light upon the 
inner working of the War Office. If the Civii 
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officials during the past five-and-twenty years 
have really approached Army questions in the 
spirit which animates the letters of the late 
permanent Under-Secretary, no wonder the Army 
is in urgent need of reform. As an object-lesson 
Sir Arthur Haliburton's letters are valuable. As 
a defence of the existing Army system they are a 
hopeless and, I think I may add, an admitted 
failure. 

In the first place, the War Office champion has 
been thrown over in the most uncompromising 
and, indeed, unhandsome manner by the Secre- 
tary of State. In the second place it requires 
very little knowledge of the Army as it really is 
to be aware that the contents of the letters are 
strangely at variance with known facts, and are, 
for the most part, so irrelevant to the only issues 
with which the public are concerned that they 
can have very little weight as soon as their true 
character has been exposed. 

A friend of mine who had just completed his 
perusal of Sir Arthur Haliburton's reply summed 
up the situation in my hearing very pithily. ' Is 
that all V said he. And I think that the public 

9-2 
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is very much in the same mood as my friend, and 
is inclined to re-echo his almost incredulous* 
query, * Is that all ?* Let us see what the official 
reply amounts to. And here let me say at once 
that I do not propose to follow the example which 
has been set me. I do not propose to take 
refuge in generalities, or to content myself with 
saying that my opponent is ' altogether inaccurate 
and unworthy of credence * and to leave the 
matter there. 'Many of Mr. Arnold-Forster's 
statements,' writes my critic, * are so vague and 
of such evident exaggeration that it would involve 
much labour and space to correct them.' ' Mr. 
Arnold Forster makes very strong and evidently 
inaccurate statements about isolated battalions 
and batteries, and in a vague way and without 
proof says that the remaining battalions, etc., are 
even in a more parlous state. But he furnishes 
no reliable facts as to the constitution of the Army 
as a whole at home and abroad.' 

I am content to leave the general issue to 
those who have done me the honour of reading 
my letters, and to ask them whether the charge 
that my statements are vague is not absolutely 
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unwarranted and, indeed, ridiculous. When Sir 
Arthur Haliburton declares that my statements 
are inaccurate, I need only remark that on this 
point he is entirely misinformed. My statements 
are accurate, and I have in my possession per- 
fectly satisfactory proofs of their correctness. I 
ask your readers to note that beyond the general 
attack just described Sir Arthur Haliburton does 
not impugn, much less disprove, a single one of 
the many statements of fact to which I have 
committed myself. 

THE VIEW OF THE ARMY. 

On one other material point Sir Arthur Hali^ 
burton is also under a serious misapprehension. 
He has thought fit to suggest that I speak as a 
person unsupported by military opinion, and to 
claim that no officer of position or experience is 
in sympathy with my views. Such a suggestion 
is without any foundation whatever. I assert on 
evidence which is absolutely overwhelming and 
conclusive that, taking my statements as a 
whole, I have the support of officers of the 
highest distinction and of the greatest experi- 
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ence in every branch of the service — of men 
who have served and are serving in the most 
important posts, of men who have gone through 
the official mill, and of men who have held, and 
are holding, the highest military commands. So 
much I could prove in half an hour, if only I were 
at liberty — as I am not — to make use of the 
hundreds of letters which I have had the honour 
to receive. But I go even further, and I have no 
hesitation whatever in expressing the opinion 
that nine soldiers out of ten are entirely with me 
and against Sir Arthur Haliburton. And when I 
say soldiers, I speak of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and meh alike. 

However, I have no intention whatever of fol- 
lowing Sir Arthur Haliburton s not very polite 
and not very effective method of controversy. I 
propose to deal in facts and not in generalities. 
In doing so I can fortunately be brief. Sir Arthur 
Haliburton has written three letters. Of Nos. I. 
and in. it may be said without discourtesy that 
they are for the most part negligible, so entirely 
irrelevant and beside the mark are the statements 
which they contain. It may be perfectly true 
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that in 1808 or 1847 the War OflBce was as 
incompetent as it appears to be in 1897. There 
is, indeed, much to be said for the view that 
Sir Arthur Haliburton's predecessors at the time 
of the Peninsular War, of the Walcheren Expedi- 
tion, or the Siege of Sevastopol deserved the 
condemnation which contemporary opinion and 
the mature judgment of history have pronounced 
upon them. But to revive these rather shameful 
reminiscences as a reason why the War Office 
in 1897 should be allowed a free hand to destroy 
the Army is not good pleading. 

But, eliminating the ancient history, there 
remains a residue of arguments which is worth 
dealing with. I propose to deal with these argu- 
ments seriatim. 

THE REAL STRENGTH OF THE BATTALIONS. 

* Under the existing system,' says Sir Arthur 
Haliburton, *out of 10,434 men composing the 
Indian drafts of 1896-97, none were under twenty 
years of age, and few under one year's service.' 
What in the world is this statement meant to 
prove ? As a matter of fact, the Army in India, 
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which happily is not under the War Office, has 
not, as a whole, been attacked. But what is 
the point of calling attention to the official 
returns with regard to the age and service of 
the drafts ? Clearly, if men are forbidden to go 
to India until they pretend they are twenty, 
there will be no men officially under twenty in 
India. Equally, of course, if recruits enlist, as 
most of them do, at a nominal age of eighteen, 
they must have had not only one, but two years' 
service before they are despatched to India. But 
if Sir Arthur Haliburton means that the real 
age of the Indian drafts is twenty, he is saying 
what every officer knows to be untrue, and is 
misleading the public in a way which to me 
seems wholly unjustifiable. 

'The recruits were as young in 1861 as they 
are now.' That is the next contention. Sup- 
posing they were, what does that prove ? Is 
it not perfectly obvious that with the old twelve 
years' term of service the average age of men 
serving must necessarily have been higher than 
it is now ? 

Sir Arthur Haliburton quotes and endorses the 
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words of Deputy-Surgeon-General Don. This is 
the interesting passage which the champion of 
the Civil Branch selects to fortify his position : 
'Recruits, except for the Royal Engineers, are 
now drawn from the strata of poor workmen, 
dissipated idlers, and rolling stones. It would 
not be desirable to hold out any large monetary 
inducement for the purpose of getting young men 
over twenty. If you dip into that stratum you 
would frequently get very undesirable men.* In 
other words, the inducements offered by the 
War Office attract such scamps that the recruit, 
if left to run for a couple of years longer, would 
be too big a blackguard to be worth enlisting. 
A pleasant and exhilarating argument from one 
of the makers of the system 1* 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton thinks it worth while 
to exhibit in a table the regimental establish- 
ments in 1870 and 1897 respectively. As has 

* Surgeon-General Don has explained that I have mis- 
conceived his meaning, and I have accordingly offered him 
my apologies for an unintentional error. The point, how- 
ever, does not affect the argument.—H. O. A-F. 
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been already pointed out, such comparisons are 
perfectly irrelevant and meaningless, for no one 
wishes to exchange the War Office muddle of 
1897 for the War OflBce muddle of 1870. It 
may be remarked, however, that regimental 
establishments may or may not have any relation 
to facts. As a general rule they have none what- 
ever. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton quotes the usual 
authorities in support of the linked-battalion 
system. Lord Wolseley, who has so ably de- 
nounced the results of the system, is, of course, 
dragged in to defend it, and Sir Evelyn Wood 
is quoted as saying that * every General who 
has studied the thing at all believes that the 
linked-battalion system has been our salvation.* 
I may say, however, that not even the high 
authority of Sir Evelyn Wood can convince 
me of the correctness of a statement which I 
know to be notoriously and hopelessly at vari- 
ance with the facts ; and it is with peculiar pleasure 
that I note the announcement of the Secretary 
of State to the effect that the system 'which has 
been our salvation ' is so bad that it is absolutely 
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necessary to modify it, as a first step, I trust, to 
its entire abandonment. But the question of the 
wisdom of the linked-battalion system cannot be 
solved by the ipse dixit of any ofl&cer, however dis- 
tinguished, but only by applying to it the same 
tests of common-sense and reason by which we 
are accustomed to decide other matters which 
affect the lives of men and the value of in- 
stitutions. 

SIR A. HALIBURTON'S ATTACK ON THE 
OFFICERS. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton scolds me for sympa- 
thizing with the officers who are compelled to 
devote their lives to training recruits, and he 
points us to the noble example of the German 
officers, who, without complaint, perform a 
similar task. The argument is thoroughly 
characteristic. An appeal to the self-sacrifice 
and devotion of the British officer is never made 
in vain. The War Office not only knows the 
fact, but trades on it. Our ofiBcers do cheer- 
fully carry out the task which is set them ; but 
not only is it a very irksome one, but it is 
a perfectly unnecessary one. I wonder, too, 
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whether Sir Arthur Haliburton forgot, or did 
not think it necessary to state, that his analogy 
was totally baseless and misleading ; that, while 
German officers train their own men whom they 
will lead in war, British officers are compelled 
to devote their whole energies to training boys 
who, when trained, will immediately pass out 
of their hands for ever. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton says that if the bat- 
talions were supplied from depots they would be 
reduced to 450 men. There is not the slightest 
foundation for this statement. The number of 
men in a battalion depends entirely upon the 
establishment, which may be fixed at any figure 
the authorities choose. But it is worth pointing 
out that, from 450 to 500 is, in fact, the peace 
strength of a French or German battalion. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Sir Arthur Hali- 
burton takes pains to demonstrate, that the 
battalions at home and in the colonies, which 
are under the War Office, are in a worse con- 
dition than those in India, which are under the 
Indian Government; but I do not quite see 
what is gained by insisting on a fact which no 
one denies. 
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We are calmly told that 'the total force at 
the disposal of the country is not reduced by 
there being excess battalions abroad.' But this 
is plainly an absurdity, or else it is merely 
playing with words. For, in the first place, 
battalions in India are not at the disposal of 
the country, and will not be until India has 
been lost. The colonial battalions, as Lord 
Lansdowne very frankly admits, are *not fit 
to take the field,' though in practice they will 
probably be sent to the front, fit or unfit, the 
moment war breaks out. * If war were im- 
minent/ we are informed, 'these men' (the 
colonial incapables) 'would be replaced by 
reservists.' As a matter of fact, we know 
from experience that, when war is imminent, 
not a man will be moved by a nervous Govern- 
ment fearful of offending the House of Commons, 
or of precipitating the inevitable breach. What 
will happen after war has broken out neither 
Sir Arthur Haliburton nor any other man 
knows; but I venture to believe that the task 
of fetching home a parcel of boys firom the 
Mediterranean will not be the first work of the 
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Navy, engaged, it may be, with two great 
maritime Powers. 

*THE SERVICE' COMMITTEE. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton quotes, with fine scorn, 
the deliberate but moderately expressed opinion 
of the Service Committee of the House of 
Commons. That committee contains many 
soldiers of great experience, but it happened to 
differ from the War Office. The late Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan was a signatory of the despised 
report. It is noteworthy that, when an early 
opinion of that officer which might be construed 
into approval of the War Office can be produced, 
it is quoted as a weighty and conclusive docu- 
ment. A very recent and most deliberate judg- 
ment is set aside as unworthy of consideration. 
But, quite frankly, as between the sixty or 
seventy military members of the House of 
Commons on the one hand, and the Civilian 
Department of the War Office on the other, 
I prefer the former, and I share their opinion 
when they say : ' Many of us doubt whether 
the existing organization is calculated to ftirnish 
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an efiBcient Army in the event of a war of any 
magnitude. The battalions which are first for 
service are to a large extent composed of im- 
mature soldiers, deficient in the age and stamina 
necessary to enable them to endure the hard- 
ships of a campaign.' 

* But, after all,* says Sir Arthur Haliburton, 
*the value of these things is gauged by com- 
parison.' That depends upon the nature of the 
comparison. Comparisons with the German 
Army are illusory, for German and British con- 
ditions are totally dissimilar. So also compari- 
sons between the failure of the War Office twenty, 
fifty, or one hundred years ago and its failure at 
the present day are quite irrelevant. 

ON MOBILIZATION. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton gives the number of 
infantry who will be relegated to the reserve on 
mobilization as 18,886. This is supposed to repre- 
sent the proportion of sham soldiers in our in- 
fantry battalions at home. I have already shown, 
and I think I have gone far to prove, that the 
real number relegated to the reserve, if existing 
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regulations be adhered to, will be nearer 44,000. 
But even the fancy official figure is equal to 
31 per cent, of the infantry at home. As to the 
value of the reserve, that must remain, to a 
certain extent, a matter of opinion. If we really 
succeed in obtaining what no other nation has 
obtained, namely, a reserve which remains effec- 
tive without being trained, we indeed have reason 
to congratulate ourselves. And here I may men- 
tion that the so-called training given to our 
reserves must not be taken seriously. It is per- 
missible to note, however, that the favourable 
view of the reservists which Sir Arthur Hali- 
burton declares was universally entertained on 
those occasions when the reserve was called out, 
was not as generally held as he would have us 
believe by officers who actually had to do with 
them. Moreover, I find serious apprehensions 
are felt as to the consequences of putting old 
soldiers of twenty-eight or thirty years of age 
under our young non-commissioned officers of 
from twenty-one to twenty-three. 

With regard to the cavalry, it may be doubted 
whether many of the reservists would be of much 
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value in their old regiments, so soon does the 
habit of riding leave a man. In the Austrian 
cavalry only the reservists just discharged are 
recalled to the squadrons ; the remainder are sent 
to the depot or to the train. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton, it may be noted, is 
entirely opposed to Sir Henry Havelock-AUan 
with regard to the effect likely to be produced 
by the introduction of large bodies of reservists 
into our battalions and batteries, and yet I ven- 
ture to assert without fear of contradiction that 
Sir Henry in this matter voiced the opinion of 
almost every ofiBcer in command of a battalion or 
battery. Of course, the analogy between a British 
battalion and a permanently localized German 
regiment is quite illusory, and can only deceive 
persons who have no acquaintance either with 
our own Army or with that of Germany. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton quotes Lord Wolseley 
to the effect that he *is quite certain that our 
Army, when the reserve men join the colours, will 
be infinitely superior in every respect to the Army 
Wellington had at Waterloo, or to that we landed 
in the Crimea.' This ex cathedra statement will 

10 
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surprise many persons, but it will not convince 
an equally large number. Indeed, with respect 
be it said, the Commander-in-Chief has expressed 
so many opinions on so many occasions, and in 
support of such apparently conflicting conclu- 
sions, that it would not be di£ficult to find a dictum 
of his on any side of any question. That most 
regimental ofiicers totally disagree with him on 
this point I am absolutely certain. 

THE AGE OF THE SOLDIER, 

The table given by Sir Arthur Haliburton which 
purports to represent the ages of men serving in 
India is scarcely worthy of even passing attention. 
It represents nothing except certain Blue-book 
calculations which everyone in the War Ofiice 
and everyone in the Army knows to be false and 
untrue. The ages of the men serving are not the 
ages given in the table, though if they were it is 
an entire mistake to suppose that the fact would 
improve the position. Of course, if three-fourths 
of the men in our home battalions now serving 
are replaced by reservists because they are unfit 
to fight, the average age of the battalions will be 
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raised. The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton, oddly enough, after 
having proved to his own satisfaction that 70 per 
cent, of the men serving in India, and a still 
larger percentage of the mobilized Army at home, 
are, or will be, over twenty-five years of age, pro- 
ceeds to quote with approval Sir Evelyn Wood's 
declaration to the effect that in a model army 
75 per cent, of the men should be from twenty to 
twenty-two years of age. 

It is not necessary to take Sir Evelyn Wood's 
statement very seriously. Its authority is de- 
stroyed by its juxtaposition with a directly con- 
flicting statement by Sir Redvers Buller, who 
regards soldiers of twenty -eight as being the 
perfect article. But, indeed, such a statement is 
intrinsically so utterly at variance with common 
knowledge, common-sense, the practice of man- 
kind, and the teaching of history, that it may 
fairly be regarded as negligible. Sir Redvers 
BuUer's declaration that ' old soldiers are a fraud ' 
is a rhetorical exaggeration with an element of 
truth in it. His estimate of the high value of 
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men of from twenty-five to twenty-nine years of 
age corresponds with everyday experience. That 
being so, it is somewhat disappointing to find that 
no less than 665 per cent, of the men serving in 
the Army, and 62,000 men in the Militia, are 
under twenty-five. 

When Lord Wolseley is quoted as saying, * I 
do not like the old soldier : I do not believe in 
him. Whenever I have had work to do, I have 
always taken young soldiers/ it is impossible to 
restrain a smile, for Lord Wolseley's excellent 
work has been done in the light of day, and none 
of his contemporaries can have failed to note, or, 
indeed, have failed to note, the extraordinary 
care and ingenuity he has bestowed upon the 
task of eliminating from any force under his 
command the normal product of the present 
system, and getting rid of the young soldiers, 
whose presence in such large numbers in the 
ranks is the subject of complaint. 

With regard to Sir Arthur Haliburton's figures, 
purporting to give the facts with regard to a 
German battalion, I have only to say that, in the 
first place^ they are wrong, and that Sir Arthur 
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Haliburton's informant has misled him, and, in 
the second place, that it would not matter two 
straws if they were right. The circumstances of 
our Army differ so radically from those of the 
German Army, that a comparison of this kind is 
illusory. But it is not the case that, on the 
mobilization of a German battalion for war, men 
under one year's service are left at the depot. All 
recruits, to the number of about fifty or sixty per 
company, come in in the middle of October, and 
are fit for service by the spring. If war broke out 
in the winter, all untrained men would probably 
be left behind, but there is no rule on this subject. 
For instance, the 91st Regiment, on mobilization 
in 1870, out of its three battalions, left only fifty- 
nine men behind at the depot. 

THE PHYSIQUE OF THE SOLDIER. 

I am astonished that Sir Arthur Haliburton 
should have been bold enough to trot out the old 
fallacy about the standard of height in our Army 
and foreign armies respectively. I had hoped 
this trick had been exposed in Mr. Stanhope's 
time. The standard of the British Army is fixed 
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at 5 feet 3^ inches, in the German army at 5 feet 
I inch. But 56,450 of our soldiers are under 
5 feet 6 inches, and 65 per cent, of our Line re- 
cruits. Very large numbers are, in fact, under 
the fixed standard of 5 feet 3I inches. In the 
German Army every able-bodied man above 5 feet 
I inch serves as a matter of course ; those who 
are weak or in any way physically unfit are 
assigned to the train and other non-combatant 
branches. If our Army included every able- 
bodied man above 5 feet 3J inches, the question 
of dimensions would not matter much. The 
point is not important in itself, but it shows how 
easily false analogies may be created. The rele- 
vant facts with regard to the dimensions of 
recruits are to be found in an excellent paper 
written by Brigade Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hill-Climo, and are as follows : 



Recruits, 1893 

General population (male) 



Age last 


Average 


Average 


birthday. 


height. 


weight. 


19-4 


65-8 


125-1 


^l 


66-24 


1309 


18 


66-96 


1374 


19 


6729 


139*6 



Average 
chest mea- 
surement. 



33-6 
34-19 
34-49 
34-98 
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These figures speak for themselves, and show 
conclusively the kind of material from which we 
are drawing our recruits. They prove that our 
nineteen-year-old recruits are in height, weight, 
and chest measurement inferior to the average 
civilian boy of seventeen, and far below the 
average civilian of the same age. The figures, it 
will be seen, refer to 1893, but I have reason to 
believe that those of the present year would give 
an even worse result. 

I think I have said all that need be said — per- 
haps more than need have been said — about Sir 
Arthur Haliburton's contribution to the present 
controversy. I now turn to a pleasanter subject, 
namely, the recent speech of the Secretary of 
State for War. 

LORD LANSDOWNE'S SPEECH. 

Of Lord Lansdowne's speech it would be un- 
gracious and unreasonable to speak, save in terms 
of respect and gratitude. To say that the Secre- 
tary of State has yet taken a single step on the 
path of actual reform would be an exaggeration, 
but he has done the next best thing: he has 
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frankly admitted that reform is necessary, and he 
has promised to make at least a start upon the 
road that leads to it. I use these qualified ex- 
pressions because I already recognise a tendency 
in some quarters to regard Lord Lansdowne's 
concessions as covering the whole ground, and I 
observe a readiness to regard promises and 
accomplishments as identical. Nothing could be 
more unfortunate than the acceptance of such 
views. On one or two absolutely vital points 
Lord Lansdowne defends the old bad methods ; 
and even in those cases in which his own opinions 
are freely expressed in favour of reform, he will 
have to contend with the Old Guard of obstruc- 
tion, who will die hard in defence of the position 
which they have held so long. But with this 
preface it may be freely acknowledged that Lord 
Lansdowne's speech has proved an encourage- 
ment to all who wish to see a real improvement 
in the Army. The mere fact that the Secretary 
of State has deliberately, and almost ostenta- 
tiously, thrown over the chosen champion of the 
Civil branch who has entered the lists, primed by 
his late associates, is a source of profound satis- 
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faction to thousands. Then, again, the admissions 
in the speech are refreshing to those who for 
years past have advocated the very changes which 
are now foreshadowed, and who have been loftily 
reprimanded for their ignorance and presumption 
in so doing. 

It is worth while noting the admissions and 
promises. They may be summarized as follows : 

1. A mixed term of service is desirable — in 
other words, sham short service no longer holds 
the field. 

2. The linked-battalion system is not satis- 
factory, and four battalion depots are to be tried 
as an experiment. 

3. The Mediterranean garrisons are ofiicially 
admitted to be * unfit to take the field ' — a most 
serious and noteworthy admission. 

4. The existing system has failed to provide the 
country with a force adequate to the needs of the 
Empire, the home battalions cannot fight, and 
the reserve men are to be recalled to the colours 
for small expeditions — in other words, long service 
is to be reinstated. 

5. The recruiting of boys as boys, and not as 
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*War Office men/ is at last admitted to be 
desirable. 

6. Effect is at length to be given to the endless 
recommendations of committees and Commissions, 
and discharged soldiers are to receive a preference 
in Government employment — so at least we are 
told. 

7. After many years of persistent refusal the 
War Office is going to pay the soldier what the 
recruiting notices, issued in the Queen's name, 
promise him. 

8. The amount of deferred pay is to be re- 
duced. 

9. The recommendations so often urged upon 
the War Office are at length to be adopted, and 
the terms of service are to be made more elastic 
than hitherto. 

10. A three years' term is to be tried outside 
the Guards. 

11. The detestable practice of linking batteries 
is to be reformed out of existence. 

All the above-named concessions and promises 
are excellent in their way, and those who have 
urged these reforms for years can only rejoice 
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that they have at last commended themselves to 
the Secretary of State. They may be pardoned 
if they take a slightly malicious pleasure in noting 
that what were so long the fads and follies of 
amateurs, grumblers, and ill-conditioned out- 
siders have by a sudden transformation become 
the more or less matured proposals of a respon- 
sible Minister. 

Having said so much in respectful approval, it 
is necessary to add a word of caution. Lord 
Lansdowne's acceptance of the views, which I and 
many others have so long endeavoured to enforce, 
is gratifying and encouraging, but it would be a 
mistake to allow our satisfaction to overcome our 
sober judgment. It is good to get any reform, 
but it is not good to be content with a reform 
which leaves some of the worst features of the 
existing system unchanged. 

Save that some four-battalion depots are to be 
created experimentally. Lord Lansdowne sticks 
to the linked battalions and the use of one bat- 
talion as the depot for another. This is most 
unfortunate. In the first place, as Lord Wolseley 
has truly said, no system can be satisfactory 
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which depends upon an equality in the number of 
units at home and abroad. New battalions may 
give relief for a time, but the old mischief must 
break out again. Lord Lansdowne defends the 
plan of making one battalion the depot for 
another. The system which is logically indefen- 
sible is, and must always be, most pernicious in 
practice. The Secretary of State only attempts 
to defend it by an utterly unjustifiable attack 
upon the system which is proposed as a substitute. 
He says : 

DEPOTS. 

A depot large enough to support several bat- 
talions means, in the first place, an uprooting of 
the territorial principle ; and, secondly, entails a 
concourse of young, untrained, and indifferently 
disciplined soldiers, with a staff of heterogeneous 
ofiicers proportionately smaller than the staff of a 
properly organized battalion. I am assured on 
the highest military authority that such service in 
depots is demoralizing both to ofiicers and men, 
and that the recruits trained in them compare 
unfavourably with battalion-trained recruits. 

This is indeed an astounding statement. 
When it is remembered that the whole of the 
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blue-jackets in the Navy and the whole of the 
Marines (17,000 men) are trained in depots with 
admirable results ; that, though in a different 
way, the Brigade of Guards is fed from a nine- 
battalion depot; that, till recently, the Royal 
Artillery was supplied from depots ; and that the 
new system of linking the batteries has been such 
a rank failure that the depots are to be re-estab- 
lished ; and, lastly, that till quite recently the 
whole of the cavalry in India was supplied from a 
rather badly-organized depot — it is difficult to 
understand what can be the object of making 
such a statement as that quoted above. What 
man in his senses will be bold enough to pretend 
that the men trained in these depots are inferior 
in peace or war to the product of a two months' 
course in an ordinary regimental depot, followed 
by three months in a home battalion ? There is 
no foundation whatever for Lord Lansdowne's 
generalization, and he has been misled, possibly 
by some of his civilian advisers, who, as far as I 
am aware, till a few weeks ago were totally 
unacquainted with the organization of the Royal 
Marines. 
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With regard to the four-battalion depots, I 
believe that Lord Lansdowne is mistaken in 
thinking that they will assist the territorial 
scheme, for I venture to prophesy that in no 
single case will two new battalions be added to 
any r^ment which is at the present moment 
really territorial. They will be added to the 
regiments which have large town districts to 
draw upon, and not to regiments such as the 
I2th, 35th, the Somersetshire, or the Highland 
regiments. 

As a matter of £act, the existence of the four- 
battalion regiments, the ' Sixtieth,' and the Rifle 
Brigade, has not resulted in any conspicuous 
advantage to the service, or to the regiments 
concerned. One of the regiments has at this 
moment three battalions abroad. 

Lord Lansdowne refutes with much vigour the 
charge that the Army in India is ^ an Army of 
mere boys.' 

The refutation is not effective, because no one 
has made the charge ; there would, indeed, be no 
sense in making it Everybody knows that nearly 
every grown man we have is sent off to India and 
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kept there until he is discharged into the reserve. 
I have already pointed out that the official figures 
with regard to the minimum age of men in India 
are quite unworthy of credence, and Lord Lans- 
downe might well have made some reference to a 
fact so well known when dealing with the question 
of age and service. Moreover, when he claims 
that practically the whole of the British infantty 
with Sir William Lockhart have upwards of two 
years' service, he must know that he is recording 
a truism. If men are kept at home for two years 
before being despatched to India they will have 
had two years in the ranks before they get to 
India. That is, of course, perfectly obvious. 

But the other figures given by the Secretary of 
State are not quite so clear or so reassuring. Out 
of 18,000 British infantry engaged in the campaign, 
13,000, or 72 per cent., he tells us, have over four 
years' service, the balance of 28 per cent, being 
apparently men of from two to four years. But 
the percentage of infantry soldiers in India who 
have four years' service and upwards is 66 per 
cent, only, while 34 per cent, have less than four 
years' service. 
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It would be interesting to know whence this 
discrepancy arises, what has become of the young 
soldiers, and why it is that the number of old 
soldiers is so large. Indeed, I trust that when Par- 
liament meets we shall learn the exact truth about 
the composition and strength of the battalions 
which went to the front. All the information 
which reaches me is to the effect that the practice 
of elimination and leaving behind has prevailed to 
a very large extent, and that few, if any, of the 
battalions went into action at anything like their 
proper strength. 

THE DUTIES OF THE ARMY. 

On one other very important point Parliament 
and the country will require some further explana- 
tion of Lord Lansdowne's views. At the outset 
of his speech the Secretary of State indulged in a 
rather scornful repudiation of the suggestion that 
a definition of the duties of the Army and a corre- 
sponding organization of our land forces is re- 
quired. All this he triumphantly declares has 
been done long ago. 

This statement, however, cannot be taken 
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seriously; indeed, I cannot learn that anyone 
has so taken it. The fact that certain groups of 
units are told off on paper into three paper Army 
corps, without a staff, and without any outward 
and visible sign of their existence, does not con- 
stitute even a first step towards the making of a 
real Army ; still less is it equivalent to a complete 
organization of our land forces for the defence of 
the Empire. To pretend that any one of the ele- 
mentary questions propounded by Admiral Colomb, 
and by many others, has really received an answer, 
or has even been seriously approached by the War 
OflSce, is idle. To suggest that the Regular Army, 
the Militia, the various colonial forces — a vast 
crowd of armed men, without a staff, for the most 
part without cavalry, artillery, stores, or train — 
are really and truly organized for the defence of 
the Empire is to make too great a demand upon 
the complaisance of officers who know what 
modem military organization really means. In- 
deed, a claim so strangely at variance with known 
facts is scarcely calculated to impress even an 
ordinary civilian who does not ardently desire to 
be deceived. 

II 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE WAR OFFICE. 

In conclusion^ I should like to say one word 
with regard to Lord Lansdowne's defence of the 
War Office. 

' It seems to me/ says the Secretary of State, 
* rather a far-fetched assumption to suppose that 
from sheer perversity or indolence the long series 
of soldiers and civilians who have been responsible 
for the affairs of the Army should have insisted 
on maintaining a system altogether faulty in 
principle and incapable of producing good 
results.' 

With great respect, I would say that this style 
of argument is dangerous, and, if I may use the 
expression, ' rather cheap.' It is not fair to fall 
back upon a plea in misericordiam in defence of 
the department. Neither I nor others who have 
attacked the War Office have dealt with personal 
matters. It may be necessary to do so at a later 
stage, but it has not been done yet, and is not 
necessary. The office may be manned by arch- 
angels of consummate genius and ability, but this 
band of shining ones must be judged like other 
officials by what they do, and not by what they 
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are. The record of the Civil branch of the War 
OflSce is absolutely detestable, and the argument 
which Lord Lansdowne now uses might have 
been used with exactly the same amount of truth 
and exactly the same amount of irrelevancy on 
any one of the many occasions on which the 
interests of the country and the Army have been 
jeopardized by the incapacity of the department. 
English people will not, I think, be satisfied with 
such an argument. They look at the Admiralty, 
they look at the Indian War Department, they 
look at the North- Western Railway, and they 
reflect that it is possible for a great English 
organization to work effectively, and that if the 
War Ofl&ce works very ill and ineffectively it is 
no excuse to say that the officials are all excellent 
fellows. 

But if Lord Lansdowne intends to rely upon 
his strange defence, I think he is ill advised. He 
must be aware what cogent reasons some of those 
who condemn the War Office have for doubting 
its competency and its efficiency. I think there 
are many who are quite ready to take up the 
challenge as it is thrown down, and I am much 

II — 2 
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mistaken if» before the present controversy is 
completed. Lord Lansdowne will not hear some 
very frank utterances as to the qualifications of 
more than one of those officials whom be so 
generously, but perhaps not too wisely, defends. 

At any rate, I trust that neither Parliament 
nor the public will allow inquiry to be burked, 
or reform to be postponed, by appeals to their 
regard for the immaculate character and ex- 
cellent intentions of the personnel of the War 
Office. 
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VIII. 

THE REAL ISSUE. 

I BELIEVE that the courtesies of debate usually 
allow the privilege of a final reply to the opener 
of a discussion. That being so, I ask leave 
to add one word to a series of communications 
which has already been too long, I had not 
intended to ask for this indulgence, but the really 
extraordinary statements to which Sir Arthur 
Haliburton has committed himself in bis last 
attack upon me give ihe no option. 

I really think Sir Arthur Haliburton might 
have the grace to assume that his opponents have 
some sense, some industry, some knowledge of 
what they are talking about. If he had only 
given me the benefit of the doubt he would not 
have fallen into the error of supposing that I 
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should deliberately commit myself in the columns 
of the Times, over my own signature, to a series 
of detailed figures unless I were perfectly certain 
of their accuracy. 

I propose to put the issue between my critic 
and myself to a very simple test, but before doing 
so I should like to point out that Sir Arthur 
Haliburton is not justified in attributing to me a 
particular course of procedure on no better 
authority than his own conjectures. Nor should 
he flatly contradict me without being quite 
positive as to his facts. He says that ' there is 
no such thing as a battalion at home on the 
higher establishment.' He is of course referring 
to the change which was made some time ago by 
which the establishments of all the home bat- 
talions were for the most part made uniform, and 
he evidently thinks that I am unaware of this 
change which has taken place, which, of course, 
I am not. But Sir Arthur's very categorical 
assertion happens to be wrong. There are, apart 
from the Guards, several battalions at home 
which, when I wrote, were on a higher establish- 
ment than the others ; and there are also certain 
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battalions in the colonies which, according to the 
recently-issued War Office order, are to be re- 
garded to be within the Home District. Sir 
Arthur Haliburton suggests that I am un- 
acquainted with the difference between men * not 
qualified for Indian service ' and * not qualified 
for service in the field.' I venture to think that 
I am as well acquainted with the distinction as 
my critic. Sir Arthur Haliburton informs your 
readers that in making my estimate of the number 
of men who will have to be replaced by reservists 
I have counted as ineffective all men having two 
years to serve. This is a pure conjecture, and 
happens also to be an error. In making the 
estimate given below I have not included all men 
having two years to serve, as I shall presently 
show. 

But, to make a long story short, I will state 
exactly what are the deductions which I make. 
I will ask your readers to say whether or not such 
deductions are fair and reasonable, and if it be 
granted that they are so, I will challenge Sir 
Arthur Haliburton and his coadjutors to deny the 
correctness of my conclusions. 
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I take the home battalions at the time of which 
I wrote — viz., November, 1897 — ^and I deduct 

(a) All men under twenty. 

(6) All men in their last year of colour service, 
or time-expired. 

(c) Drafts actually told off for foreign service. 

After striking out these men I deduct from the 
remainder 5 per cent, for men medically unfit, 
etc, and I may mention that 5 per cent, is far 
below the real average. The difference between 
the final remainder and 1,004, the war strength 
of the battalion, I consider to be the number of 
the men whom it will be necessary to draw from 
the reserve. Having made these calculations for 
every battalion at home, I assert, as a fact, that 
the number of men required will be within a 
couple of hundred, more or less, of the figure I 
originally gave — ^viz., 44,000. 

If the men in the last year of their colour 
service be taken as effective — which they ought 
not to be — the total will be diminished by a little 
over 3,000 men. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton now says that the 
average deficiency of the home battalions is 591 
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men (large enough in all conscience). But I 
affirm^ that this figure is not correct. On the 
contrary, I challenge denial of my statement that 
out of the whole number of battalions at home 
there are only eight in which the deficiency is as 
low as 591. In most cases it is from 650 to 750. 
In some cases it is as high as 800 and more. It 
is true that during the trooping season a certain 
number of men will attain the age of twenty ; these 
may be counted against me. On the other hand^ 
a considerable number of men will in the same 
period be discharged into the reserve or enter 
their last year of service, so the account will 
remain practically the same. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton says he does not know 
the facts with regard to the artillery. I, of 
course, accept the statement. I do know the 
factSy and again I challenge Sir Arthur to deny 
that after eliminating from the horse and field 
batteries at home men under twenty years of age, 
time-expired men, and men in their last year of 
colour service, and after deducting 10 per cent 
for men medically unfit, etc., there will be a de- 
ficiency of over 3,900 men ; and this will be the 
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result arrived at without allowing for men sent in 
drafts, of whom each field battery is supposed to 
furnish 23 and each Horse Artillery battery 28 
annually. I assert that there are many batteries 
which will require from 100 to 120 men to com- 
plete for war, and that there is not one which will 
require less than 50 or 60 men on the most 
favourable computation. 

I think I have made my challenge fair and 
square. How can the issue be decided ? Let 
Sir Arthur Haliburton induce his friends to give 
to Parliament such a return as that from which 
he tells us he got his information. Let us see 
exactly how things stood in November last and 
how they stood on January i of the present year, 
and then the public will have an opportunity of 
judging who is right in the controversy. I think 
it possible that when my suggested test has been 
applied, Sir Arthur Haliburton may be inclined 
to admit that I am not so careless or uninformed 
a controversialist as he is pleased to imagine. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

H. O. Arnold-Forster. 

9, Evelyn Gardens, S.W. 
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The following additional correspondence passed between 
General Sir £. Bulwer, an old War Office official, and the 
author. It explains itself : 

LETTER FROM GENERAL SIR E. BULWER. 
To the Editor of the * Times' 

Sir, — I have read with surprise the statement 
reported to have been made by Mr. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P., at the Junior Constitutional Club 
last night, when, in criticising the regimental 
experience of those who ruled the Army, he said : 

* Not one of the officers who hold the British 
Army in the hollow of their hands has had one 
day of experience as officer commanding a bat- 
talion.' 

There are now serving in the War Office on the 
Headquarter Staff of the Army the following 
twelve officers, all of whom have served in com- 
mand of their regiments or battalions : General 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Adjutant-General of the Army ; 
General Kelly Kenny, Inspector - General of 
Auxiliary Forces; General Gore, Inspector- 
General of Remounts ; General Luck, Inspector- 
General of Cavalry; Colonel Gough, Assistant 
Adjutant-General of Cavalry ; Colonel Lyttelton, 
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Assistant Military Secretary; Colonel Allen, 
Assistant Adjutant - General ; Colonel Raper, 
Assistant Quartermaster - General ; Colonel 
Borretti Assistant Adjutant-General for Recruit- 
ing; Colonel Parr, Deputy Inspector of Ordnance ; 
Colonel Gough and the Earl of Enroll, Private 
Secretary and A.D.C. to the Commander-in- 
Chie£ 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

E. G. BuLWER, General. 

REPLY. 
To the Editor of the * Times.* 

Sir, — I am deeply indebted to General Bulwer 
for his letter to the Times of this morning. He 
gives me a most welcome opportunity of proving 
up to the hilt the absolute correctness of my 
statement with regard to the want of regimental 
experience on the part of the chiefs of the Army, 
and of demonstrating once more how desperate 
are the expedients to which the champions of the 
War OflSce are reduced in defence of their utterly 
indefensible position. 

General Bulwer charges me with saying that 
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* not one of the officers who hold the British 
Army in the hollow of their hand have had one 
day of experience as officers commanding a 
battalion.' The charge is well founded. I did 
use the very words attributed to me, and I pro- 
pose to show that they are true in substance and 
in fact. 

What is General Bulwer's reply to my con- 
tention ? He quotes the names of a dozen oflScers 
employed at the War Office who, he says, have 
commanded regiments. The list contains the 
name of the Adjutant-General, Sir Evelyn Wood. 
I shall have a word to say presently with regard 
to General Bulwer's courage in including Sir 
Evelyn Wood's name ; but first I will deal with the 
eleven other officers who are named. Does 
General Bulwer pretend that the excellent and 
capable soldiers whom he names are the directors 
of the War Office policy, that they are the heads 
of the British Army, or that they are individually 
or collectively responsible for the system which 
they are compelled to administer ? Does he sug- 
gest that these are the officers who 'hold the 
British Army in their hand *? I devoutly wish 
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they were. No, sir, the officers of whom I spoke 
are those who, as every soldier knows, are really 
responsible for the policy of the War Office, and 
to whom we owe our existing organization. 

I append a table giving the names, period of 
service, and other details respecting seven officers 
in high position in the Army. The names marked 
with a star are those of present officials; Sir 
Redvers Buller and Sir Francis Grenfell have 
only recently left the War Office. I have added 
the name of Sir William Butler, not because I 
wish to make that distinguished officer respon- 
sible for the performances of the War Office, of 
which, for all I know, he disapproves as strongly 
as I do, but to show how in our Army the 
highest positions can be reached by officers whose 
regimental experience has never extended beyond 
doing duty as Lieutenant. 

General Bulwer says that Sir Evelyn Wood has 
commanded a battalion. I am confident that 
when he wrote this General Bulwer was unaware 
that the service was limited to a period of thirteen 
months, during the whole of which Sir Evelyn 
was actually employed on the staff. I say I 
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am confident that General Bulwer did not 
know this or he could not possibly have com- 
mitted himself to a statement so calculated to 
mislead and so remote from substantial accuracy. 
To the table of War Office services I have 
added another which I think is very relevant to 
the matter under discussion, and which I feel 
sure will interest your readers. The table gives 
the length of service as Captain or Commander in 
actual command of a ship of the principal officers 
of the Admiralty. Active command of a ship 
seems to me to be a fair equivalent to the com- 
mand of a battalion : 
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SERVICES IN COMMAND OF A SHIP OF PRINCIPAL 
OFFICERS AT THE ADMIRALTY. 

Sba and Harbour Service only. 



Admiral Sir F. W. Richards, 
G.C.B 

Vice-Admiral Sir F. G. D. Bed- 
ford, K.C.B 

Rear- Admiral A. K. Wilson, V.C., 
C.B 

Rear-Admiral L. A. Beaumont 

Captain A. W. Moore 

Captain W. H. Fawkes 

Captain E. F. Jeflfreys 

Total 



As Com- 
mander. 


As 

Captain. 


Yrs. days. 


Yrs. days. 


5 12 


II 72 


3 5 


9 81 


6 134 

4 329 
2 20 

5 80 
5 loi 


12 103 

6 211 

7 202 


— 


— 



Total. 

Yrs. da3rs. 
16 90 

12 86 

18 237 

II 175 

11 154 

13 3 

12 303 

— 95 298 



In conclusion I ask leave to avail myself of this 
opportunity to expose another fallacy under cover 
of which General Bulwer has attacked me. 

A few days ago he told your readers that, in 
estimating the number of men from the reserve 
who would be needed to fill up the home battalions 
on mobilization, I had gone hopelessly astray, 
because I had deducted from the home battalions 
men under orders for foreign drafts, not knowing 
that in the event of war such drafts would be 
retained at home. May I ask what is the mean- 

12 
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ing of a statement of this kind ? I wrote with 
regard to the battalions as they stood in November 
last, and I said that the drafts then under orders 
and appropriated to battalions abroad must be 
deducted. Nine-tenths of these drafts have 
actually gone, the remainder are on the eve of 
departure, and to suggest that the battalions can 
be strengthened by keeping at home men who 
have actually left the country and are thousands 
of miles away is a mere idle fancy. As a matter 
of &ct, on the outbreak of war additional drafts 
to the number of many thousands will be required 
merely to make up the battalions abroad to their 
war strength. 

Nor is General Bulwer's other contention, to 
the effect that men entitled to their discharge will 
in fact be retained in the ranks in case of war, to 
be regarded more seriously than that to which I 
have just referred. Of course the men will be 
retained, but the fact that the man is ' retained ' 
and not ' recalled ' will not make two men of him. 
The man will simply be a reservist, and as such 
must be deducted from the reserve available. 
We cannot eat our cake and have it. It is not by 
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such arguments as those which I have exposed 
that the War Office can hope to defend itself. 
I am, your obedient servant, 

H. O, Arnold-Forster. 



REJOINDER BY GENERAL SIR E. BULWER. 

To the Editor of the * Times.' 

Sir, — Mr. Arnold-Forster does not improve his 
position by his letter in your paper of to-day. 

Speaking publicly at the Junior Constitutional 
Club, he stated that ' not one of the officers who 
hold the British Army in the hollow of their hands 
has had one day of experience as officer com- 
manding a regiment or battalion.' 

The statement was entirely inaccurate, and I 
pointed out in my letter of the 4th inst. that there 
are at present in high positions at the War Office 
no less than twelve officers who have commanded 
their regiments or battalions. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster's answer is to give the ser- 
vices of seven other officers, 4hree of whom are 
not now at the War Office, who have not com- 
manded battalions. 

12—2 
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I leave the public to judge of the value of such 
an explanation. 

One of the officers mentioned — viz., Major- 
General Sir W. F. Butler— has not, I believe, 
been at the War Office since 1879. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster's explanation for introduc- 
ing his name is that he wishes to show how, in 
our Army, the highest positions can be reached 
by officers whose regimental experience has never 
extended beyond doing duty as Lieutenant. 

If that is what Mr. Arnold-Forster intended to 
convey to his audience on the 3rd inst., he should 
have said it. What he did say was something 
quite different and quite contrary to fact. 

With regard to the fallacy to which Mr. Arnold- 
Forster alludes at the end of his letter, it appears 
to me that he does not understand that, even if 
at the date he mentions the drafts have started, 
the men relieved by those drafts would, on arrival 
home, be retained and join the home battalions ; 
nor does he understand that there would be no 
discharges from the reserve, the reservists being 
retained beyond their time. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

E. G. BuLWER, General. 
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It did not seem to me worth while to make any 
reply to such a childish repartee as that contained 
in the above letter. I am perfectly content that 
the public should judge the nature of such a 
defence as that set up by the War Office champion. 
The facts are precisely as I stated them to be. 

DRAFTS AND TIME-EXPIRED MEN. 

The following is a reply to a further statement 
made by General Sir E. Bulwer, the nature of 
which is apparent in the reply itself: 

Mr. Arnold-Forster and the War Office. 
To the Editor of the ' Pall Mall Gazette: 
Sir, — I have just read your Occasional Note 
of the 22nd inst., in which you refer to certain 
matters at issue between Sir Arthur Haliburton 
and myself. You say *Sir Arthur Haliburton 
goes heavily for Mr. Arnold-Foster, whom he 
convicts of some, if inconsiderable, misquota- 
tions.' In justice to myself and to the cause I 
have at heart, I ask leave to point out that this is 
an error. I have carefully read the violent attack 
made upon me in the Times of the 22nd inst., to 
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which you refer, and I cannot find any suggestion 
on the part of the writer that I have been guilty 
of misquotation. Sir Arthur does, it is true, 
make certain allegations, which are intended to 
weaken my case, but they are so unimportant, so 
simply and easily refuted, that they leave matters 
just where they were. Sir Arthur Haliburton 
contradicts me when I say that * establishments 
and actual figures do not always correspond.' 
The establishments, he declares, show the ' actual 
living strength of the regiment.' This is a droll 
misconception. I take up my list, and I find 
that at the time when I wrote (November, 1897) 
there were no less than twenty-four battalions of 
infantry at home, not to speak of battalions 
abroad, or of artillery or cavalry at home, which 
had a total number on their rolls considerably 
below establishment. I give a few examples: 
Establishment, 770. Total on rolls of six bat- 
talions, including depots, 738, 713, 665, 673, 691, 
687, and so on. The Militia is at this moment 
16,000 below its establishment. I am, as you 
will see, perfectly right when I say that establish- 
ments ' may or may not have any relation to 
actual facts.' 
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Sir Arthur Haliburton declares that my state- 
ment to the effect that men trained by British 
officers in home battalions will not be led by them 
in war is erroneous. It is odd that I should be 
contradicted about such a simple matter of fact. 
Men trained in the home battalion pass away in 
from six to eighteen months to the foreign bat- 
talion. For six years, therefore, they will serve 
with that battalion, and not under the officers 
who trained them. It is possible that, seven or 
eight years later, in the event of mobilization for 
a general war, some of the men may come back 
to the original battalion, though there is not the 
slightest guarantee that they will do so. But 
really every officer knows that what I said was 
absolutely correct. For the past twenty- seven 
years the British Army has been fighting almost 
continuously, and during the whole of that time 
the event which Sir Arthur Haliburton represents 
as the natural outcome of our system has never 
taken place. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton still contends that he 
meant by the excess of battalions abroad only 
those in the colonies, and these, he declares, are 
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at our disposal. I cannot conceive why he should 
make the distinction, but, as a matter of fact, the 
colonial battalions are no more at our disposal 
than those in India. Most of them will have to 
be reinforced. None of them, save perhaps a few 
in the Mediterranean, can be withdrawn, and Lord 
Lansdowne has just told us that the ' Mediter- 
ranean garrisons are unfit to take the field.' 

Sir Arthur Haliburton falls foul of me for what 
I said about the physique of our recruits. He 
says, and he appears to be proud of the fact, that 
the average height in the army is under 5 feet 
7 inches. I dare say it is so. But as I attach no 
importance whatever to the question of height 
alone, the fact does not interest me. I have 
stated, and it is true, that 56,450 of the men 
serving are under 5 feet 6 inches, and that 65 per 
cent, of our Line recruits are of the same small 
stature. I have shown, what is much more im- 
portant, that in height, weight, and chest 
measurement our infantry recruits of nineteen are 
inferior to the average civilian of seventeen, and 
far inferior to the average civilian of their own 
age. I am told that if we want to get the best 
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manhood of the nation into the service, we must 
have conscription. This is a mere delusion, as 
a little attention to those branches of the Navy 
and Army which are raised and maintained on 
reasonable principles would suffice to show. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton is good enough to say 
that my statement to the effect that the Army in 
India is under the Indian Government is *an 
absurd error.' The statement merely shows how 
dangerous it is to live entirely on paper facts and 
never to deal with realities. 

Of course I know perfectly well that in theory 
the Army in India is subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State. I also know that it is under 
the direct orders of the Queen, but I am also 
aware, as also is every officer who has served in 
India, that the administration of the Army in India 
entirely differs from that of the Army at home, and 
that there is no more resemblance between the 
Indian War Office and its methods and the War 
Office at home than there is between the battalions 
which have been five years in India and the 
battalions now at Aldershot. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton says I object to the tables 
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he has given as being * extracts from mere Blue- 
books.* He is quite mistaken. As a matter of fect^ 
I think his principal extracts come from a White- 
book and not a Blue-book» and all. I ask is that he 
will produce these same White-books, and let the 
public see the facts for themselves. By these 
facts I am perfectly ready to be judged. Sir 
Arthur Haliburton has used them, or a portion of 
them, for the purpose of conducting a newspaper 
controversy ; they should therefore be placed on 
the table of the House of Commons without 
delay. I think possibly that Sir Arthur H*i- 
burton will at length discover that when I pledge 
myself to facts and figures I know what I am 
doing. You, sir, are good enough to say that you 
* think I can take care of myself.' I believe I can. 
At any rate, I shall not be deterred by mere 
hard words and contemptuous expressions from 
continuing to expose the results of a system 
which I believe to be most dangerous to the 
country. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
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THE SERVICE. 

The following is the correspondence exchanged 
between the Secretary of State for War and the 
members of the Service Committee of the House 
of Commons : 

THE SERVICE MEMBERS AND THE ARMY* 

Westminster, 

January 20, 1898. 

My Lord, 

We, the undersigned members of the 
Service Committee of the House of Commons, 
understanding that the question of Army reform 
is about to engage the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government during the forthcoming session, 
desire to lay before your lordship our views upon 
this subject, in which we take a deep interest. 

We have read with great satisfaction the 

* Since this letter was sent to Lord Lansdowne several 
members of the committee, whose names do not appear on 
the list, have signified their willingness to sign the document. 
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speech which you recently delivered at Edin- 
bargh, and have noted with pleasure that — ^speak- 
ing on behalf of Her Majesty's Government — 
you were able to express on many important 
points your agreement with views which the 
members of our committee have long entertained 
and advocated. We are particularly gratified to 
observe that in your opinion a mixed term of 
service, a double period of enlistment, and also 
greater elasticity in the terms of service, are 
desirable. We hail with satisfaction your under- 
taking to propose to Parliament a measure 
whereby the pay promised to the soldier on 
enlistment shall be afterwards given to him in 
full, and without deduction. We strongly approve 
of the intended reduction in the amount of de- 
ferred pay ; we believe that the plan of recruiting 
boys, and paying them as boys, is likely to prove 
advantageous to the service ; and we rejoice at 
the promise — made on behalf of the Government 
— that preferential employment in Government 
offices shall be given, to a much larger extent 
than has hitherto been the case, to reserve and 
discharged soldiers of good character. We 
believe, moreover, that the abandonment of the 
practice of linking batteries in the Horse and 
Field Artillery will prove highly beneficial to those 
branches of the service, and that, coupled with 
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the proposed large increase in the whole strength 
of the Royal Artillery, the step will go far towards 
placing that arm on a thoroughly satisfactory 
footing. 

While fully and gladly recognising the value and 
progressive character of the views your lordship 
has expressed on the above points, we feel it to 
be our duty, at the same time, to invite your lord- 
ship's attention to the omission from your state- 
ment of certain matters the due consideration of 
which we deem to be of great importance ; while 
we note the inclusion of others with regard to 
which we are obliged to dissent from the view 
that appears to have commended itself to your 
judgment. 

In the first place, we believe that no plan of 
Army reform can be adequate or satisfactory 
which does not include, as a condition precedent 
to any other changes, a thorough reorganization 
of all the land forces of the Empire, with a view 
to their effective preparation for war ; together 
with a distinct agreement as to the part to be 
played, in the offensive and defensive operations 
of war, by the Army and Navy respectively. In 
this connection we think that the opinion very 
widely entertained by all sections of the publicj 
as to the desirability of a thorough reconstruction 
of the War Office, is well founded. 
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In the second place, we believe that the plan of 
making one battalion serve as the depot for 
another is not conducive to efficiency, fails to pro- 
duce the best results, and should therefore be 
abandoned or materially modified. We cannot 
perceive that the disadvantages of the present 
system will in any sense be diminished by the 
substitution of four-battalion for two-battalion 
regiments. 

Thirdly, we feel that greater attention might 
with advantage be paid to that sentiment of 
regimental tradition which is so eminently calcu- 
lated to promote the efficiency of a voluntary 
Army, and» holding this opinion, we desire to 
express our regret that it should have been 
thought necessary, in rearranging the cavalry 
corps, to withhold from cavalry recruits the right 
to enlist for special regiments to which they may 
have felt attracted. We believe that changes of 
this kind are detrimental to the interests of the 
service, and that any advantages that they may 
produce are considerably outweighed by the harm 
which they undoubtedly cause. 

We think, moreover, that the refunding of 
deferred pay should not be made a condition 
precedent to extension of service or re-engage- 
ment. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the 
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earnest hope that any proposals for the reform of 
our military system will embrace changes which 
will increase the value and efficiency of the 
Militia of the United Kingdom. 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
Lordship's obedient servants, 



(Signed) 

James Fergusson 
(Chairman) 

JOSCELINE BaGOT 

George Baird 
a. g. boscawen 
Albert Brassey 
John C. R. Colomb 

E. T. D. COTTON- 
JODRELL 

P. H. Dalbiac 
Dalkeith 
John M. Denny 
Charles W. Dilke 
J. Bevan Edwards 
Henry Fletcher 
H. O. Arnold- 

FORSTER 

Robert Gunter 
Thos. L. Hare 
A. AcLAND Hood 
H. M. Jessel 
J. W. Laurie 



m. lockwood 
Charles W. Long 
Edward Manners 
Hugh M'Calmont 
James M. M'Calmont 
E. Douglas Pennant 
W. H. Wyndham 

QuiN 
Fred. Carne Rasch 
Albert K. Rollit 

C. M. ROYDS 

Frank S. Russell 
T. Myles Sandys 
W. Kenyon-Slaney 
Edmund Talbot 
Valentia 
C. E. Warde 
A. C. Welby 
W. H. Wilson-Todd 
George Wyndham 
A. M. Brookfield 
(Hon. Sec). 



The Most Honourable the Marquis ofLansdowne^ K.G., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., Secretary of State for War. 
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LORD LANSDOWNE AND THE SERVICE 
MEMBERS. 

War Office, 

January 21, 1898. 

Dear Mr. Brookfield, 

I am obliged for your letter of yester- 
day's date, with which is enclosed one from the 
members of the Service Committee of the 
House of Commons. I need scarcely assure you 
that the views expressed by the committee shall 
have my most careful consideration. I may, 
indeed, say that the points to which they specially 
invite my attention have been constantly before 
me since the last session of Parliament. It is 
highly satisfactory to me to be made aware that 
in some respects the opinions which I have 
publicly expressed commend themselves to you 
and to your colleagues. 

I remain, dear Mr. Brookfield, 

Yours faithfully, 

Lansdowne. 
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REGIMENTAL DISTINCTIONS AND 
UNIFORMS. 

The following pages contain a tabular statement, 
which has been drawn up with great care by an 
officer actually serving. It is inserted for the 
purpose of illustrating the manner in which the 
War Office has attacked regimental traditions, 
and disregarded the sentiments of officers and 
men, in order to establish the sham territorial 
system to which they appear to attach so much 
importance. It will be noticed that regiment 
after regiment, which for over a hundred years 
has borne an honoured name and a distinguishing 
number, which carried on its colours the record 
of victories hardly won, and which bore on its 
accoutrements badges conferred for special valour 
in the field, has been stripped of its distinctions, 
robbed of its name, and forcibly attached to 
another regiment, perhaps equally distinguished, 
but with a different name, a different history, and 

13 
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a different set of traditions. If it could be truly 
said that the operation had amalgamated the two 
regiments into one, something could be urged in 
favour of the plan. As a matter of fact, the 
necessary result of the connection is to sever the 
regiments for all time, and to ensure that, what- 
ever other regiments may meet and fight side by 
side, these two ' battalions of the same regiment ' 
shall never meet each other either in peace or war. 
A word may here be said with regard to 
the territorial fad. Territorial recruiting is, in 
itself, when practised within reasonable limits, a 
useful practice. There are several regiments 
which, in the true sense of the word, are terri- 
torial, and have always been so. They in no 
sense owe their peculiar character to the existing 
system. On the contrary, the method in which 
the system is carried out is often most injurious to 
the territorial principle in that district. There 
are, however, very many regiments which have 
never been territorial, and never will be. There 
are others which do, in fact, receive the majority 
of their recruits from the district in which their 
depot is situated, but gain nothing whatever from 
the circumstance, either morally or materially. 
And lastly, there are, as every ofiicer knows, a 
few regiments which perfectly realize the War 
Office ideal, in that they draw their recruits 
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almost entirely from a particular district, and 
which, on that very account, are most difficult to 
deal with, and are far less effe tive than they 
might be were their ranks recruited from all 
sections of the population. 

The fact is that, save in a few exceptional cases, 
the connection of the regiment with the locality is 
more nominal than real, and is likely to remain so 
as long as the regiments are invariably, or almost 
invariably, quartered outside their own districts, 
and serve anywhere but in the county to which 
they are supposed to be attached. In this case it 
is the name and not the thing which binds the men 
together. The men were as proud of the 58th 
Rutlandshire, or of the 14th Buckinghamshire, 
as they now are of the Northamptonshire Regi- 
ment or the P.W.O.W. Yorkshire, which are 
supposed to continue the traditions of the two 
first-named regiments. And they were fond of 
the Rutlandshire or of the Buckinghamshire, not 
because the men in those regiments happened 
to have enlisted at Oakham or Aylesbury, but 
because the old 58th was a grand regiment, and 
because the 14th had its special badge and 
facings, which cause everybody had heard of. 
In the same way, nothing ever was gained by 
transforming the Sherwood Foresters— a Notting- 
hamshire regiment by tradition, which had re- 

13—2 
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ceived its title from the Crown, because of its 
intimate connection with the county of Notting- 
hamshire — ^into the Derbyshire ; nor is Sherwood 
Forest situated in that county merely because the 
War Office, in pursuit of their fad, have chosen to 
say that it is. In a word, territorialism is a good 
servant but a bad master. 

And along with the territorial fad has come, as 
a necessary consequence, the system of territorial 
nicknames. Now, it should be clearly understood 
that to territorial designations per se there is no 
possible objection. They sometimes represent 
historical facts, they are in some cases greatly 
prized by the regiments, and some of them are 
picturesque and dignified. Of others it can only 
be said that they are not historical at all, but 
have been practically manufactured, with most of 
the recent War Office reforms and patents, in 
the Clothing Department at Pimlico. They are 
absurdities, stupid in themselves, and humiliating 
to the regiments which have been compelled to 
adopt them. But, good or bad, it is safe to say 
that, save in a very few special cases, they ought to 
be regarded as luxuries for use in peace-time only. 
They are far too ponderous to carry to the front, 
and as a man does not fight in his lev6e dress, or 
in the uniform suitable for mounting a Palace 
guard, so also a regiment ought not to be ex- 
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pected to stand the rough-and-tumble of a cam- 
paign with a gazetteer of assorted geographical 
terms rumbling after it in the baggage- train. 

It is not necessary to be an enthusiast for the 
restoration of the old numbers, though, from 
all I hear, I can believe that even now, after 
twenty-seven years of forcible suppression, they 
would be taken up again in a week by the regi- 
ments, and their restoration would be hailed with 
acclamation, not only by gray-headed soldiers, 
who fought with the * Forty-Twas,' the fighting 
5th, the 35th, the 54th, or any other regiment 
whose number is to be found written in blood 
and flame in the pages of British history. Not 
only by the veterans would the restoration of 
the numbers be hailed, but by the latest joined 
subalterns and young privates, who, despite all 
the make-believe of the War Office, will persist 
in knowing what their regiment really is, and who 
are stubborn enough to persist in reading its 
glorious record. 

But setting aside all matters of sentiment, 
there remains the obvious question of conveni- 
ence and rational procedure. What will happen 
in the case of a general mobilization, when all 
our wondrously named battalions are let loose 
together, cluttering their titles behind them, it is 
not easy to imagine. Already, as many officers 
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knowy mistakes have constantly arisen^ in peace- 
time and in small garrisons^ where confusion is 
only possible between a couple of battalions. 
What will be the case when a single county, for 
instance, puts its legions into the field ? Here are 
the nicknames of the various battalions which 
the single county of Yorkshire is bound to furnish. 
What will be the mental condition of the unfortu- 
nate officer whose duty it is to dispense stores 
among, and to convey orders to, the various 
members of this happy family ? 

NOMINAL LIST OF YORKSHIRE BATTALIONS AS 
APPOINTED TO BE SAID BY THE WAR OFFICE. 

The First Battalion York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment (65th Foot). — The First Battalion Yorkshire 
Light Infantry (King's Own) (51st Foot). — The 
Third Battalion Princess of Wales's Own York- 
shire Regiment (Fifth West York Militia).— The 
First Battalion East Yorkshire Regiment (ist 
Battalion 15th Foot).— The First Volunteer Bat- 
talion Prince of Wales's Own West Yorkshire 
Regiment.— The Third Battalion Duke of Wel- 
lington's West Riding Regiment (6th West York 
Militia). — The Second Battalion Prince of Wales's 
Own West Yorkshire Regiment (2nd Battalion 
14th Foot). — The Second Battalion Yorkshire 
Light Infantry (King's Own) (105th Foot).— The 
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Third Volunteer Battalion Duke of Wellington's 
West Riding Regiment. — The First Battalion 
Duke of Wellington's West Riding Regiment 
(33rd Foot).— The Third Battalion Prince of 
Wales's Own West Yorkshire Regiment (Second 
West York Militia).— The Fourth Battalion 
Prince of Wales's Own West Yorkshire Regiment 
(Fourth West York Militia).— The Third Bat- 
talion East Yorkshire Regiment (East York 
Militia). — The Third Volunteer Battalion Prince 
of Wales's Own West Yorkshire Regiment. — The 
First Volunteer Battalion Princess of Wales's 
Own Yorkshire Regiment. — The Second Battalion 
York and Lancaster Regiment (84th Foot). — The 
Third Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment— 
The Third Battalion Yorkshire Light Infantry 
(King^s Own). — The Fourth Battalion Princess 
of Wales's Own Yorkshire Regiment (4th North 
York Militia).— The Second Battalion East York- 
shire Regiment (2nd Battalion 15th Foot). — The 
Second Volunteer Battalion Duke of Wellington's 
West Riding Regiment. — The Second Volunteer 
Battalion East Yorkshire Regiment. — The Second 
Volunteer Battalion Prince of Wales's Own West 
Yorkshire Regiment. — The Second Volunteer 
Battalion Princess of Wales's Own Yorkshire 
Regiment. — The First Volunteer Battalion York- 
shire Light Infantry. — The First Battalion Prince 
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of Wales's Own West Yorkshire Regiment (ist 
Battalion 14th Foot).— The First Volunteer Bat- 
talion York and Lancaster Regiment. — The First 
Battalion Princess of Wales's Own Yorkshire 
Regiment (ist Battalion 19th Foot).— The First 
Volunteer Battalion East Yorkshire Regiment. — 
The Second Battalion Duke of Wellington's West 
Riding Regiment (76th Foot). — The Second 
Volunteer Battalion York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment. — The First Volunteer Battalion Duke of 
Wellington's West Riding Regiment— The Second 
Battalion Princess of Wales's Own Yorkshire 
Regiment (2nd Battalion 19th Foot).— The First 
Volunteer Battalion Duke of Wellington's West 
Riding Regiment. 

UNIFORM. 

It would probably be a mistake to attach too 
much importance to the question of uniform and 
distinctions in clothing and accoutrements, but 
the War Office is making the very great mistake 
of attaching far too little importance to such 
questions. The infantry uniform has been under- 
going a steady degradation at the hands of the 
Army tailors for the past thirty years, till they 
have now become as ugly and unpleasing as it is 
possible to make them. Facings, lace, buckles, 
badges, all of which were greatly valued by officers 
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and men, have been ruthlessly done away with. 
The clothing has not only been made uniform, 
but unnecessarily plain. The changes have been 
made on two grounds : i. That it is an assistance 
to the War Office scheme of organization to 
pretend that all men are alike and can be used as 
interchangeable counters ; and 2. That the cause 
of economy and simplicity is served by the degra- 
dation of the uniform. No. i forms part of a 
larger question. As to No. 2, it may be said the 
economy resulting from the tailoring depart- 
ment's operations during the last thirty years has 
probably resulted in an extra expenditure, to the 
tax-payers, to the officers, and to the men serving, 
of very many thousands of pounds. But if it were 
otherwise, and there were no contra to the saving 
effected by altering a drummer's lace, knocking a 
badge off a man's belt or helmet, stripping the 
cuffs off a soldier's coat, or putting all the cavalry 
into a sort of glorified stable-jacket, the whole 
saving would amount to an absolutely negligible 
quantity when compared with the irritation, 
vexation, and inconvenience which it has caused, 
and a month's waste among the wilderness of 
War Office clerks probably costs more than has 
been saved by all the little cheese-paring reforms 
of the Pimlico tailors put together. I have no 
hesitation in saying that if one-tenth part of the 
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talk and ingenuity which has been devoted to the 
work of degrading the uniform and stripping off 
the distinctions were devoted to improving the 
uniform and preserving the distinctions in the 
most practical and economical manner, a reforma- 
tion could be effected at a nominal cost» and that 
the Army would gain enormously as a result of 
the change. 



"J^HE following tables are here inserted for the purpose 
of showing to what an extent the War Office 
has interfered with the sentiment and traditions 
of many of the regiments. The changes made in 
1 88 1 were in many cases perfectly wanton and 
unnecessary. They have done no good to any 
human being, they have not strengthened the 
Army^ and they have naturally given great pain 
and caused much an^ioyance to many soldiers 
serving in the regiments which have been deprived 
of the titles and distinctions which they had 
gloriously wo7i, and borne for a hundred years. 
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February^ 1898. 

MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 

New Books & Announcements. 



London: 37 BEDFORD STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: 'Scholarly, London.' 



IRew ant) ifortbcomine Morfts* 

WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
MENELIK, 1897. 

By COUNT GLEICHEN, 

Captain Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the Mission. 

With numerous Illustrations by the Author and a Map. Deifty 8vo., i6s. 

This book gives the only authentic account of the extremely interest- 
ing mission to Menelik in 1897. Every day the relations of this country 
with Abyssinia are becoming more important as our advance up the Nile 
progresses; while in Somaliland and at Kassala we shall shortly find 
ourselves face to face with the * Empire of Ethiopia.' Much has hap- 
pened since Sir Gerald Portal's Mission to Abyssinia some years ago, 
and the present expedition, headed by Mr. Rennell Rodd, passed through 
an entirely new country and had opportunities never before enjoyed by 
Englishmen of examining its resources and observing the power of 
Menelik's military dominion. 

Count Gleichen has already made a literary reputation by his work, 
* With the Camel Corps up the Nile,' and has written an entertaining 
and very valuable book. 



Mr. Edward Arnold* s 



MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. 

By Mn. M. C SIMPSON (nit Nassau-Senior). 

One voL, demy 8vo., i6s. 

The daughter of the late Mr. Nassau-Senior could not fail to have an 
ample fund of reminiscences of interesting people and famous events. 
Mrs. Simpson had the advantage of being her father's companion for 
many years, and in his company she enjoyed the society, both in England 
and France, of nearly all the distinguished people of the day, both men 
and women, Mr. Senior's 'Conversations' are well known for their 
wealth of literary and political information, and the lapse of time now 
permits his daughter to make public several very interesting conversations 
which have hitherto been withheld. Mrs. Simpson's own recollections 
are naturally of a lighter cast, and many a good-natured anecdote she 
tells of Englishmen and Frenchmen whose names are household words, 
and of whose lives every detail is of interest 



tCwo flew TKHorfts of ifictlon* 
A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 

By MAUD OXENDEN. 

Author of * Interludes. * 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 



THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 

By R. W. K. EDWARDS. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d 



New Books and Anftouncements. 



HARROW SCHOOL. 

Edited by E. W. HOWSON and G. TOWNSEND WARNER. 

With a Preface by Earl Spencer, K.G., D.C.L., 

Chairman of the Governors of Harrow School, 

And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow Masters. 

Illustrated with a large number of original full-page and other Pen-and« 
ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall, 

With several Photogravure Portraits and reproductions of objects 

of interest. 
V 

In one volume, crown 4to., One Guinea net, 

A numbered Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies. 
Three Guineas net 

This book will contain articles on the origin and history of the School 
and its buildings, and its connection with the town, embodying much 
information hitherto unpublished; also on the Headmasters of the 
School, Harrovian Statesmen, Harrovian Men of Letters, the Bene- 
factions, Reminiscences of School Life in Old Days, Cricket, Football, 
and other branches of School Sports, School Songs and Music, and the 
Social Life of the School. 

Articles have been contributed by the following : 

E. E. BowBN ; H. Montagu Butler, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cam* 
bridge, and late Headmaster of Harrow School; Edward M. Butlbr ; C. Colbeck ; 
Professor W. J. Courthope, C.B. 5 the EaIil of Crewe ; Rev. J. A, Cruikshank ; 
Sir Henry S. Cunningham, K.C.S.I. ; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P. ; 
Rev. B. H. Drury 5 Spencer W. Gore ; E. Graham ; W. O. Hewlett ; A. F. 
HoRT ; E. W. HowsON ; the Right Rev. Bishop Jenner ; B. P. Lascelles ; Hon. 
E. Chandos Leigh, Q.C. ; Right Hon. W. H. Long, M.P. ; Rev. Hastings 
Rashdall ; C. S. Roundell, Governor of Harrow School ; the Earl Spencer, 
K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the Governors; P. M. Thornton, M.P. ; G. Towns- 
end Warner ; and the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Headmaster of Harrow School. 

A full Prospectus can be had post-free on application. 
The work will be ready for publication in June. 
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Mr. Edward AmoUPs 



STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. 

By S. H, REYNOLDS. 

One vol, demy 8vo., los. 6d. 

The late Rev. Samuel Harvey Reynolds was a scholar of Exeter 
College» Oxfordi and a Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, and 
Vicar of East Ham from 187 1 to 1893. He was the author of 'The 
Rise of the Modem European System/ and edited Bacon's ' Essays ' 
and Selden's * Table Talk' for the Clarendon Press. He wrote for the 
Tinus from 1873 to 1896, and died in February, 1897. These studies 
deal with a number of economic, political, and critical subjects. 



SEW AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION. 

POULTRY^KEEPING 

%% Mi Snbuefrg for farmere m^ Coff<iQttB. 

By EDWARD BROWN, F,L.S. 

Fully Illustrated by Ludlow. 

I vol., demy 4to., cloth, 6s. 

The continued popularity and demand for this work has justified a 
new edition, which has been thoroughly re-cast and revised by the 
author. 

* . . . We are glad to welcome the appearance of an excellent volume by Mr. Edward 
Brown. The author has acquired so solid a reputation in connection with this subject 
that any praise of his work is superfluous.' — Morning Post, 

* Mr. Brown is one of our best-known and most capable experts, and he has here presented 
the fruits of his wide knowledge and experience in, perhaps, the most useful form they 
could have taken. . . . His book is, indeed, a thoroughly practical and trustworthy guide 
to poultry in health and disease ; and whether a dozen hens be kept or a hundred, it will 
be their owner's own fault if, with Mr. Brown's excellent manual at hand, they' fail to 
derive profit from their stock.'— 5A James's GautU, 
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SECOND EDITION. 

STYLE. 

By WALTER RALEIGH, 

Profesior of English Literature at University College, Liverpool ; 

Author of * Robert Louis Stevenson^* etc. 

One vol., crown 8vo., ss. 

* Professor Raleigh has produced a finished masterpiece, where the men before him, 
masters as they were, gave us brilliant sketches or clever studies. His ingenuity of thought, 
restraint of expression, austerity of judgment, his prudent counsel and wise suggestion are 
worthy of all praise. A model treatise on a most difficult and important theme.' — Pall 
Mall GatetU, 

' In our judgment Mr. Raleigh's volume on " Style" is an amazingly good and pre-emi- 
nently interesting and suggestive book. His whole treatment of his subject is vigorous, 
manly, and most sensible.' — Speaker. 

* As brimful of discerning criticism and fruitful suggestion as it is throughout lively and 
inspiriting.' — St. lames* s Gazette. 

* Mr. Raleigh's volume is the fruit of much reading and more thinking. It is informed by 
the true literary spirit ; it is full of wisdom, inclining now and then to paradox ; and it is 
gay with quaintnesses and unexpected epigmms,'— Times. 

* A fascinating little volume.' — Spectator, 

BALLADS OF THE FLEET. 

By RENNELL ROOD, C.B., CM.G. 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 

' Mr. Rodd's ballads as a whole reach a high level of achievement. They have much of 
Macaulay's "go," and something better than Macaulay's rhetoric' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

* The verse is full of colour and animation and fine feeling ; simple withal, and vigorous 
without noise or brag.'— Z>a/(K Chronicle. 

' Many-sided in its charm, no less than it its appeal.' — Standard. 

MORE BEASTS 
(FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 

By H. B. and B. T. B., 

Authors of * The Bad Child's Book of Beasts.* 

One vol., 4to*, 3s. 6d. 

• The authors of this book have discovered a new continent in the world of nonsense. 
Their second book, which sings and illustrates this new world, is to the full as original and 
delightful as the first.' — Spectator. 

* It has created a furore.' — Daily Mail. 

• Even belter and wittier than the first volume.'— Westminstef Budget. 



Books of Travel, Sport, and Adventure. 13 

Zhc Sportsman's Xtbtati^. 

Edited by the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
TWO RECENT VOLUMES. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. 

By the HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY, 

With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original Illustrations by John 
Leech, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by G. H. 

Jalland. 

Large 8vo., handsomely bound, 15s. Also a Large-Paper Edition, 
limited to 200 copies. Two Guineas net. 

* The latest addition to the sumptuous " Sportsman's Library " is here reproduced with 
aU possible aid from the printer and binder, with illustrations from the pencils of Leech 
and G. H. Jalland.'— G/(?^^. 

* The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley had one great quality of the raconteur. His self- 
revelations and displays of vanity are delightful.'— Z^ww. 



THE ART OF DEER-STALKING. 

By WILLIAM SCROPE. 

With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer, and 9 Photogravure Plates of 
the original Illustrations. 

Large 8vo., handsomely bound, 15s. Also a Large-Paper Edition, 
limited to 200 copies. Two Guineas net. 

* With the fine illustrations by the Landseers and Scrope himself, this forms a most 
worthy number of a splendid series.'— Pa// Mall Gazette, 

' Among the works published in connection with field sports in Scotland, none probably 
have been more sought after than those of William Scrope, and although published more 
than fifty years ago, they are still as fresh as ever, full of pleasant anecdote, and valuable 
for the many practical hints which they convey to inexperienced sportsmen.' — Field, 

'Judged by the standard of lasting popularity, and by certain subtle qualities that 
make its pages interesting to those who have read them often, William Scrope's entertain- 
ing narrative of deer-stallEing in the fprest of AthoU must take hi|;h rank apiong works gn 
sport.'— i>«?7y Neyjs,^ 
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RBCBNTLY PUBLISHED. 

BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD. 

9n 9tcattnf of f9e Q^enin ^jryeb(fion« 
By R. H. BACON, Commander R.N. 
Illustrated by W. H, Overend. 
In one volume, demy 8vo., 78. 6d. 

' ConBMDdcr Baooo was inteUicence officer to the expedition, and his personal record of the advance 
on Olocbok of the fighting in the bosh and at the crossroads and Agajgi, of the capture of Benin, and 
of the Borrars of hoaMB sacrifice, and the practice of Ju-ju, is as fascinating as it evidently is comp.ete 
and accurate.'— Z>«£l> Mail, 

* Shonld be read not only hy those who care for adventure, but also by those who care for history. 
It is difficnlt in a short space to give any idea of the striking way Commander Bacon brines the horrors 
and trials of the campaign vividly before the reader, or to give even a vague notion of the loathsome 
ptactioe of Ju-Jd, or the terrible picture of slaughter and saaifice Benin presented when it was at last 
reached.'— ^(C/imAsx Review, 

WILD NORWAY: 

With Chapters on the Swedish Highlands, Jutland, and Spitsbergen. 

By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of ' Wild Spain/ etc 

With seventeen full-page Illustrations and numerous smaller ones by the 
Author and Charles Whympbr. 

Demy 8vo., i6s. 



' There Is not a chapter in this book which would not be missed.'— .^|^«c/«/«r. 
' A very good, Terr accurate, and deeply interesting book of wild lue an** 
irmied Sporting tmd DrmmaUc News. 



* A very good, verv accurate, and deeply interesting book of wfld lue and natural history.' — llhu- 



^ * Will be read with keen interest by the angler, the hunter of wild game, and the student of bird 
life.'— kS'ctftowsM. 

' It will be found not only an invaluable but a delightful companion by the sportsman, the angler, 
and the ornithologist.'— •TVjwm. 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 

By SLATIN PASHA. 

Translated and Edited by Colonel Wingatb, C.B., 
Chief of the Intelligence Department Egyptian Army. 

A neWf revised, and cheaper edition of this famous work. 

Illustrated. Price 6s. 

In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised by the authors, 
omitting certain matters of temporary interest, and making it as far as 
possible a standard work of permanent value for young and old. The 
striking illustrations by Mr. Talbot Kelly have been retained. 

Also the complete work, demy 8vo., One Guipeji. 
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THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 

The First Expedition from Somallland to Lake 
Rudolf and Lamu. 

A Narrative of Scientific Exploration and Sporting Adventuces. 

By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S. 

With nearly thirty full-page Plates and numerous smaller Illustrations by 

A. D. McCoRMiCK, Charles Whymper, etc., and detailed Maps 

of the countries traversed. 

Super royal 8vo., One Guinea net. 

' Will be of the neatest interest to sportsman, traveller, and man of acMoot.'-^Fali Mali Gaateitg, 

* Since the pnblication of Stanley s " Across the Dark Continent," there has been no work of 
African travel eq[ual, in scientific importance and thrilling interest, to Dr. Donaldson Smith's book. 
As a book of exating sport, apart from its geographical and ethnological usefiilness, it deserves to 
stand alongside the best experiences of the toughest Aii«lo-Indian shikaris.'— Z>«f/r Ttlg^rafk, 

* While to the large class of people interested in Amcan exploration this book is indispensable, 
sportsmen vrill find in its pages a wealth of exciting incidents rarely equalled in similar works.' — St, 
f€tme£s GazgiU, 

SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA, 1891-1894. 

An Account of the Survey for the Uganda Railway, and the various 
Campaigns in the British Protectorate during the last few years. 

By Major J. R. MACDONALD, R.E. 

Illustrated from Sketches and Photographs by the Author and numerous 
Plans and a Map. 

Demy 8vo., i6s. 

' No country in the world has tuul greater need of an impartial historian than Uganda, and. strange 
to say. though the bitter feelings engendered by the struggles of the past ten years have not Had time 
to cool, one has been found among the actors m these stormy scenes— Major Macdonald. ... No 
one who leads this exciting book of adventure can regtet that we are spending ;^3,ooo,ooo on the 
railway. Major Macdonaud writes with considerable literary and histoncal skill, and bis sketches 
and maps are all excellent.' — Pall Mall Gasette. 

' The illustrations from photographs and sketches ure better than any we have seen of this part of 
the Dark Continent, and the maps are distinctly goodJ"— Daily ChnmicU. 

* A well written and useful addition to our knowledge of VgsmdA.'— Literature. 

MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 

Leaves from a Field Naturalist's Note-book. 

By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Crown 8vo., with four Photogravure Illustrations, 6s. 

* It is a very long time since we have read so pleasant a book as tlas,*— Daily Chromclt, 

* Most i^eeably and freshly written.'— /^i>^. 

' The easy style, the graphic descriptions of bird-life, and of the ways of beasts and fishes, the clever 
sketches of sport, the happy introductions of plant-lore and of fragmente of myth and legend, will 
ensure a warm welcome for this delightful volume.'— />aft(r i^ews. 

* Charming in language, and at the same time so varied in character that they never beoome 
tedious.'—^ then^um. 
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Baeon— THE CITT OF BLOOD. {See page 14.) 
Balfou^TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON. A Nar- 

imthfe of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and the Chartered Company's 
Tenitories. By Alice Blanche Balfour With nearly forty original Illustrations 
from Sketdies oy the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo. doth, z6s. 

Beynon— WITH KELLT TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L. 

Betnon, D.S.O., 3rd Gooikha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the Relief 
Focce, l^th Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bottome — A SUNSHINE TRIP: Glimpses of the Orient. 

Extracts from Letters written by Margaret Bottome. With Portrait, elegantly 
bound, 4s. 6d. 

BnU— THE CRUISE OF THE < ANTARCTIC To the South Polar 

Regions. By H. J. Bull, a member of the Expedition. With frontispiece by W. 
L. W7LUB, A.R.A., and numerous full-page illustrations by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. 
Demy 8vo. , Z5S. 

Chapman— WILD NORWAT. {Seepage 14) 

Ck>lvlle— THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. By Colonel Sir 

Hbnrt Colvilb, K.C.M.G., C.B., recently British Commissioner in Uganda. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece, i6 full-page Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo., z6s. 

Costanee-RIDING RECOLLECTIONS AND TURF STORIES. By 

Hbnrt Custancb, three times winner of the Deiby. One vol, crown Svo., cloth, 
as.6d. 

Freshlleld— THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 

Douglas W. Freshfibld, lately President of the Alpine Club and Honorary Secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society. With Contributions by H. W. Holder, J. G. 
CoCKiN, H. Woolley, M. De Dechy, and Prof. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated 
by 3 Panoramas, 74 full-page Photogravures, about 140 Illustrations in the text, chiefly 
from Photographs by Vittorio Sella, and 4 Original Maps, including the first 
authentic map of the Caucasus specially prepared from unpublished sources by Mr. 
Freshfield. In two volumes, large 4to., 600 pp., Three Guineas net. 

Gordon— PERSIA REVISITED. With Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer- 

ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896). By General Sir T. £. 
Gordon, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.S.I. Formerly Military Attach^ and Oriental Secretary 
to the British Legation at Teheran, Author of ' The Roof of the World/ eta Demy 
8vo., with full-page illustrations, zos. 6d. 

Hall- FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. By Bradnock 

Hall, Author of * Rough Mischance.' With an original Etching by the Author and 
twelve full-page Illustrations by T. H. McLachlan. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hole— A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. By the Very Rev. S. 

Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, Author of ' The Memories of Dean Hole ' 
'A Book about Roses,' etc. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Hole— A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 'Oxonian' (the Very 

Rev. S. Reynolds Hole). With nearly forty Illustrations by John Leech. 
Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

KniflTht-Brucft-MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. By the late 

Right Rev. Bishop Knigrt-Bruce, formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. 8vo., ics. 6d. 

Hacdonald— SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH 
BA8TAFB10A. (.$^^,^15.) 
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HeNab~-ON VELDT AND FARM-in Cape Colony, Bechuana- 

land, Natal, and the TtaiurraaL By Frances McNab. With Map. Crown 8yo., 
300 pages, 3s. 6d. 

MaxweU— THE SPORTSMAN^ LIBRARY. {Seepages 5, 13, and 18.) 
Ha2i:weU— MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. (Seepage 15.) 
Pike-THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of 

a Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By Warburton Pike. Author of • The Barren 
Grounds of Canada. ' With illustrations by Charles Whymper, from Photographs 
taken by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8yo., x6s. 

Pollok — FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By 

Lieut. -Colonel Pollok, author of * Sport in Burmah.' Illustrated by A. C. Corbould. 
Demy 8yo., 16s. 

Portal— THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 

Gerald Portal, K.CM.G. Edited by Rennell Rood, C.M.G. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Honourable Lord Cromer. G.C.M.G. Illustrated from 
photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo., sis. 

Portal— MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By the late Sir Gerald 

H. Portal, CB. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 15$. 

Slatin— FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. {Seepage 14) 

Smith— THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. {See 
page 15.) 

Stone— IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS: A Record of Sport 

and Travel By S. J. Stone, late Deputy Inspector-General of the Punjab Police. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8yo., i6s. 

AMERICAN SPORT AND TRAVEL. 

These books, selected from the Catalogue of MESSRS. Rand McNally & Co., the well- 
known publishers of Chicago, have been placed in Mr. Edward Arnold's hands under 
the impression that many British Travellers and Sportsmen may ^nd them useful before 
starting on expeditions in the United States, 

Aldrieh— ARCTIC ALASKA AND SIBEBIA. By Herbert L. 

Aldrich. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

AMERICAN GAME FISHES. By various Writers. Cloth, los. 6d. 
i-NEW GUIDE TO THE PACIFIC COAST. By C A. 

IGGINS. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LefflngweU— THE ART OF WING - SHOOTING. By W. B. 

Lbffingweli« Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Shields— CAMPING AND CAMP OUTFITS. By G. O. Shields 

(' Coquina '). Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

SUelds— THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG. By various 

Writers. Edited by G. O. Shields (• Coquina '). Cloth, 153. 

Thomas— SWEDEN AND THE SWEDES. By William Widgery 

Thomas, Jun., United States Minister to Sweden and Norway. Cloth, z66. 
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HlGGIK 
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TTbe Sport0man'9 library?* 

Edited by die Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

A Re-isstte, in handsome volumes, of certain rare and entertaining books on 

sport, careftilly selected by the Editor, and illustrated by the best sporting 

artists of the day, and with reproductions of old plates. 

Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. 
Large Paper Edition (limited to 200 copies), 2 guineas a volume. 

Volume L 

THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIART OF A HUNTSMAN. 

By THOMAS SMITH, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. 

\^th Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by 
G. H. Jalland. 

Volume II. 

A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN PARTS OF 

ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 

OF SCOTLAND. 

By COLONEL T. THORNTON, of Thomville Royal, in Yorkshire. 

With the Original Illustrations by Garrard, and other Illustrations and 
Coloured Plates by^G. E. Lodge. 

Volume III. 
THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. 

By a COSMOPOLITE. 

With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. Chenevix 

Trench, and reproductions of the Original Illustrations drawn by R. Allen 

and engraved by W. Westall, A.R.A. 

Volume IV. 
REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. 

By the HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original Illustrations by John Leech, 

and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by G. H. Jalland. 

Volume V. 
THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. 

By WILLIAM SCROPE. 

With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer, and 9 Photogravure Plates of the 

'original Illustrations. 

Volume VI. 
THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. 

By NIMROD. 
With Coloured and other Photogravure Plates by Alken, photogravure 
portrait of the Author by D. Maclise, R.A., and several reproductions of 
old portraits. 
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Mor?i0 of yfctfon* 

* Adalet '— HADJIRA : A Turkish Love Story. By • Adalet.' i vol., 

crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 

Adderley— STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 

By the Hon. and Rev. James Adderlet, formerly Head of the Oxford House and 
Christ Church Mission, Bethnal Green. Twenty-Second Thousand. Small 8vo., 
el^^ntly bound, 3s. 6d. Also, in paper cover, is. 

Adderley— PAUL MERCER. (See page y,) 

BlatchfOPd— TOMMY ATKINS. A Tale of the Ranks. By Roberi 

Blatchfokd, Author of ' ASon of the Forge,' ' Merrie England,' etc New Edition. 
Crown 8va, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ChaPleton— NETHERDYKE. (See page 8.) 

Cherbuliez— THE TUTOR'S SECRET. (Le Secret du Pr&epteur.) 

Translated from the French of Victor Cherbuliez. One vol. . crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. 
Cholmondeley— A DEVOTEE : An Episode in the Life of a 

Butterfly. By Mary Cholmondeley, Author of ' Diana Tempest,' * The Danvers 
Jewels,' etc. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Clifford— LOVE-LETTEBS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' 'Mrs. Keith's Crime,' etc. One vol, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Coleridge— THE KING WITH TWO FACES {Seepage 7.) 
Coliingrwood— THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 

Lakeland. By W. Q. Collingwood, Author of • Thorstein of the Mere,' * The Life 
and Work of John Ruskio,' etc. Ooth, i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

Crane— GEORGE'S MOTHER. By Stephen Crane. Author of 

' The Red Badge of Courage.' Cloth, 2s. 

Dunmore— ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the Earl of Dunmore, 

F. R.G.S., Author of ' The Pamirs.' One vol , crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Ford— ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isabella O. Ford, Author of 

' Miss Blake of Monkshalton.' One vol, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Gaunt— DAVE'S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. One vol., 

8vo.,cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hall— FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hutchinson— THAT FIDDLER FELLOW : A Tale of St. Andrews. 
By HoacbO. Hutchinson, Antbor of 'Mjr ^fe'; P^itigs,' 'Q9lf,' 'Cieatwes 
of Cvcninstfuice,' etc. Crown 8vo-i doth, as. 6d, 
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Knat8ford— THE MTSTERT OF THE RUE SOLT. Translated by 

Lady Knvtsford from the French of H. DS Balzacx Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MeNoIty— MISTHER O'RTAN. An Incident in the History of 

a NatKMi. By Edwasd McNultt. Small 8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

McNoIty-SON OF A PEASANT. {Seepage 8.) 

Montr^r— WORTH WHILE. By F. F. Montr^or, Author of 

' Into the Highways and Hedges.' Crown 8va, doth, as. 6d. 

Oxenden— INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Pinsent— JOB HILDRED. (See page 8). 

Prescott— A MASK AND A HARTTR. By E. Livingston Pres- 

COTT, Author of ' Scarlet and SteeL' Cloth, 68. 

Spinner— A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, and other Stories. 

By Alice Spinner, Author of ' Lucilla,' ' A Study in Colour/ eta Crown Svo., 6s. 

WiUiams-THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. Wynne 

Williams. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

iralc0 of Hbvcnture for »oi?0. 

Clowes— THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, Author 

of *The Great Peril,' etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Fawcett— SWALLOWED BT AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. 

Fawcett. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Fawcett— HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the 

Great City. By E. Douglas Fawcbtt. With sixteen full-page and numerous 
smaller Illustrations by F. T. Jans. Crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

Fawcett— THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcett. 

With numerous full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hervey— THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 

numerous full-page Illustrations, handsomely bound. Qilt edges, 5s. 

Hervey— ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 

numerous full-page Illustrations. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Munroe— THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munroe. FuUy 

illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Monroe — SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe. 

Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Munroe — RICK DALE. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Nash— BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry Nash. 
With numerous lUustraiions by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo., handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, ^ 



Works on Science and Philosophy. 2i 

Morft0 on Science anb pbiloaopbi?. 

Bryan— THE MARK IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. A Review 

of the Discussion on Early Land Tenure. By Enoch A. Bryan, A.M., President 
of Vincennes University, Indiana. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Bursress-POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D. , LL.D., Dean of the University 
Faculty of PoUti(^ Science in Columbia College, U.S. A. In two volumes, demy 
8vo., doth, 353. 

Fawcett— THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. Bdng an Attempt 

to determine the First Principles of Metaphysics considered as an Inquiry into the 
Conditions and Import of Consciousness. By Edward Douglas Fawcett. One 
voL, demy 8vo., 14s. 

Hopkins— THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By K W. Hopkins, 

Ph.D. (Leipzig), Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Bryn Mawr 
College. One volume, demy Bvo., 8s. 6d. net. 

Ladd— LOTZE'S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Dictated Portions 

of the Latest Lectures (at Gdttingen and Berlin) of Hermann Lotze. Translated 
and edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. About 
180 pages in each volume. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. each. VoL I. Metaphysics. Vol. 
II. Philosophy of Religion. VoL III. Practical Philosophy. Vol. IV. Psychology. 
VoL V. -Esthetics. VoL VL Logic. 

THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. Edited by C. O. Whitman, 

Professor of Biology in Clark University, U.S. A. Three numbers in a volume of 
zoo to 150 large 4to. pages, with numerous plates. Single numbers, 17s. 6d. ; sub- 
scription to the volume of three numbers, 45s. Volumes I. to XII. can now be obtained, 
and the first number of Volume XIII. is ready. 

Morsran— ANIHAL UFE AND INTELLIGENCE. By Professor 

C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S., Principal of University College, BristoL With 40 
Illustrations and a Photo-etched Frontispiece. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, i6s. 

Morgan— HABIT AND INSTINCT. A Study in Heredity. By C. 

Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Morgan— THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. By Professor C. Lloyd 

Morgan, F.G.S. Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Morgan— PSTCH0L06T FOR TEACHERS. By Professor C. Lloyd 

Morgan, F.G.S. With a Preface by J. G. Fitch, M.A., LL.D., late one of H.M. 
Chief Inspectors of Training Colleges. One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Paget— WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By Charles E. 

Paget, Lecturer on Public Health in Owens College, Medical Officer of Health for 
Salford, etc. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Pearson-THE CHANCES OF DEATH, AND OTHER STUDIES 

IN EVOLUTION. By KARL Pearson, F.R.S.. Author of • The Ethic of Free 
Thought.' etc. In two vols., demy 8vo., with Illustrations, 25s. net. 
Contents of Vol. I.— The Chances of Death — The Scientific Aspect of Monte Carlo 
Roulette — Reproductive Selection— Socialism and Natural Selection— Politics and Science 
— Reaction— Women and Labour— Variation in Man and Woman. 

Contents of Vol. II.— Woman as Witch— Ashiepattle ; or, Hans seeks his Luck-* 
Kindred Group Marriage— The German Passion Play— Index. 
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Perrv— CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor John Perry, 

F.R,& Crown 8va, 7s. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. Edited by J. G. Schurman, 

Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University, U.S.A. Six Numbers a year. Single 
Numbers, 3s. 6d. ; Annual Subscription, 14s. post free. The first number was issued 
in January, 1892. 

Shaw-A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL 

USE. By C. Weeks Shaw. Revised and largely re-written by W. Radford, 
House Sux^;eon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dtce Duck- 
worth, M.D.. F.R.C.P. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

ToUMr— A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Young, 

Pn^essor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, Author of TMi Sum, etc. In one vol., 550 pages, with 250 Dlustia- 
tioDS, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Royal 8vo., half morocco, 
188. 6d« 

Morft0 in (Beneral Xiterature. 

Aglen-OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. (See page 4-) \ 

BeU-DIANA'S LOOKING GLASS, and other Poems. By the 

Rev. Canon Bell, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon ol Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo.. doth, 5s. net. POEMS OLD AND NEW. Cloth, 7s. 6d. THE NAME 
ABOVE EVERT NAME, and Other SermonB. Cloth, 5s. THE GOSPEL AND POWER 
OF OOD. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bell— KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Fifteen Little Plays in German 

for Children. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
Most of these little plays have been adapted from the author's ' Petit Th^tre,' the 
remainder from a little book of English plays by the same writer entitled 'Nursery 
Comedies.' 

Batler-SELECT ESSATS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing 

on English Literature. Translated by A. J. BiriLER, Translator of ' The Memoirs of 
Baron Marbot' One vol, 8vo., cloth, 5s. net. 



Clouston-EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE. (Seepages.) 
Colllngrwood— THORSTEIN OF THE MERE : a Saga of the North 

men in Lakeland. By W. Q. Coi 
With Illustrations. Price los. 6d. 



men in Lakeland. By W. Q. Collingwood, Author of ' Life of John Ruskin/ etc. 



Collins— A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRT. Selected 

and Arranged, with Notes, by J. Churton Collins, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Cook--THE DEFENSE OF POESY, otherwise known as An 

APOLOOT FOR POETRT. By Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by A. S. Cook, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Yale University. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Cook— A DEFENCE OF POETRY. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Edited, with notes and introduction, by Professor A. S, CoOK. Crown 8va, doth, 
3S. 64* 
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Davidson— A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A. Scar- 

TAzziNi. Translated from the Italian, with notes and additions, by Thomas Davidson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

EUacombe— THE PLANT-LORE AND 6ABDEN-CBAFT OF 

BHAKESPEARB. By Henry N. Ellacombe, M.A. , Vicar of Bitton. Illustrated by 
Major E. B. Ricketts. Large crown 8vo. , los. 6d. 

Fleming— THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 

Rev. Canon Fleming, Vicar of St Michael's, Chester Square. Third edidon. 
Qoth, 3S. 6d. 

Garnett-SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 

TO VICTORZA. Chosen and arranged by Jambs M. Garnbtt, M.A., LL.D. 700 
pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Gosehen— THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 

By the Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen. Crown Svo., cloth, ss. 6d. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton — Harrow — Winchester — 

Rugby -- Westminster — Marlborough — Cheltenham — Haileybury — 
Clifton ~ Charterhouse. With nearly 100 Illustrations by the best artists. 
Cheaper edition. One vol., large imperial z6mo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 

Gummere— OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 
Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English in Haverford Coll^ie, U.S.A. Crown 
8vo., doth, 5s. 6d. 

Harrison-STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 

Frederic Harrison, M.A., Author of 'The Choice of Books/ etc. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hartshorne— OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. {Seepage n.) 
HePSChell— THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. Translated from the 

French of M. Louis Paulian by Lady Herschell. Crown 8vo., is. 

Hole — ADDRESSES TO WORKING HEN FROM PULPIT AND 

FULTFORM. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. One vol., 
crown 8va, 6s. 

Hudson-THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 

BPEARE. By Henry N. Hudson, LL.D., Editor of TA€ Harvard Shakespeare, 
etc. 969 pages, in two vols., large crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Hudson — THE HARVARD EDITION • OF SHAKESPEARE'S 

COMPLETE WORKS. A fine Library Edition. By Henry N. Hudson, 
LL.D., Author of ' The Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare.* In twenty volumes, 
large crown 8va , cloth, £fi. Also in ten volumes, ;f 5. 

Hunt— Leigh Hunt's 'WHAT IS POETRY?' An Answer to the 

Question, ' What is Poetry ?* including Remarks on Versification. By Leigh Hunt. 
Edited, with notes, by Professor A. S. CoOK. Crown 8vo., clcth, 2s. 6d. 
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Kohns-^THB TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE'S *DIVINA 

OOiaiBDIA.' By L. OsCAR Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan University, Middleton. 
U.S. A. Crown 8vo., doth, 5s. 

Lang-LAMB'S ADVENTURES OF ULTSSES. With an Intro 

duction by Andrbw Lanq. Square 8va, doth, xs. 6d. Also the Prize Edition, gilt 
edges, as. 

Hand— WAGNER'S HEROES. Parsifal— Tannhauser— Lohengrin- 
Hans Sadis. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. Second 
Edition, crown 8va, 5s. 

Maud— WAGNER'S HEfiOINES. Brunhilda— Senta— Isolda. By 
Constance Maud. Illustrated by J. W. Maud. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Morrison— LIFE'S PRESCRIPTION, In Seven Doses. By D 

MacLaren Morrison. Crown 8va, parchment, is. 6d. 
Raleigh— STYLE. (Seepage 12.) 
Rodd— FEDA, and other Poems, chiefly Lyrieal. By Rennell 

RODD, C.M.G. With etched Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., doth, 6s. ! 

Rodd— THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, and other Poems. By 

Rennell Rodd, CM.G. With Frontispiece by Richmond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Rodd-THE VIOLET CROWN, AND SONGS OF ENGLAND. By 

Rennell Rodd, CM.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

Rodd-THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. By 

Rennell Rodd, CM.G. With 7 full-page Illustrations. 8vo., doth, 8s. 6d. 

Rodd-BALLADS OF THE FLEET. (Seepage 12.) 

Schellingr- A BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. Selected and 

Edited by F. E. Schelling, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo., doth, 5s. 6d. 

Sehelling— BEN JONSON'S TIMBER. Edited by Professor F. £. 

Schelling. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

Sichel— THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. Madame de Beaumont 

and the Suards. By Edith Sichel, Author of • Worthington Junior.' With Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo. , cloth, los. 6d. 

Thayer— THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by William R. Thayer. 612 pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. Illustrated by Herbert Marshall 
With Contributions in Prose and Verse by Old Wykehamists. Demy 4ta, doth, 
253. net A few copies of the first edition, limited to 1,000 copies, are still to be had. 
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Benson and Tatham— MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Char- 
acters. By A. C. Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A., AssisUnt Masters 
at Eton College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Boyle-THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 

By the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait, 
z vol., demy 8vo., cloth, z6s. 

Cawston and Keane~THE EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

A.D. 1296-1858. By George Cawston, barrister-at-law, and A. H. Keanb, 
F.R.G.S. Large crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, los. 6d. 

Clougrh— MEMOIRS OF ANNE CL0U6H. {Seepage lo.) 

De Vere— RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. (See page 9.) 

Fowler— ECHOES OF OLD COUNTY UFE. By J. K. Fowler, of 

Aylesbury. Second Edition, with]numerous Illustrations, 8vo. , los. 6d. Also a La^e- 
paper edition, of 200 copies only, ais. net. 

Gardner— ROME : THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. {Seepage lo.) 

Gardner— FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. {Seepage 28.) 

Hare— MARIA ED6EW0RTH : her Life and Letters. Edited by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of * The Story of Two Noble Lives,* etc. Two vols., 
crown 8vo., with Portraits, i6s. net. 

Hole— THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. 

S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With the original Illustrations from 
sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Twelfth thousand, crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hole— MORE MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about England Spoken 

in America. By the Very Rev, S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., z6s. 

Kay— OMARAH'S HISTORY OF YAMAN. The Arabic Text, 

edited, with a translation, by Henry Cassels Kay, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Demy 8vo., doth, 17s. 6d. net. 

Leeky— THE POUTICAL VALUE OF HISTORY. By W. E. 

H. Lbcky, D.C.L., LL.D. An Address delivered at the Midland Institute, reprinted 
with additions. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Le Fanu-SBVENTY YEARS OF IRISH UFE. By the late W. R. 

Le Fanu. New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Haedonald— THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 

HACDOVALD, O.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by Joseph Pope, 
his Private Secretary. With Portraits. Two vols., demy 8vo., 32s. 

Milner— ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Alfred Milner, K.C.B., 

Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner to South Africa. Popular Edition, 
with Map, and full details of the British position and responsibilities, 7s. 6d. 
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Hllner— ARNOLD TOTNBEB. A Reminiscence. By Sir Alfred 

MiLMBft, ICCa, Antbor of ' England in Egypt' Crown 8vo., paper, zs. 

Oman— A HISTORY OF BNOLAND. By Charles Oman, Felloi 

of All Soah* CoU^ge, and Lectnrar In History at New College, Oxford ; Author <fl 

* Warwick the Kingmaker/ ' A History of Greece/ etc. Crown 8vo., doth, 5s. \ 

Alio in two parts, 3s. each. Part I., to A.D. 1603 ; Part IL, from 1603 to present time* 

PUUllflrton— IN AN ETON PLATING FIELD. The AdventureJ 

of some okl PnbUc School Boys in East London. By E. M. S. Pilkington. Fcap. I 
8vo., handsomely boond, as. 6d. 

Pulitzer— THE BOHANCB OF PRINCE EUGENE. An IdyU under' 

Napoleon the First By Albert Pulitzer. With numerous PhotogravuieJ 
Illustrations. Two vols., demy 8vo., ais. 

Ralelfi^h— ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Raleigh, 

Professor of English Literature at Liverpool University College. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo.. doth as. 6d. 

Bansome-THE BATTLES OF FREDBBICK THE GREAT. Ex- 

tracted from Carlyle's 'History of Frederick the Great/ and edited by Cyril 
Ransoms, M.A., Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
numerous Illustrations by Adolph Mbnzbl. Square 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Boehefort-THE ADVENTITBES OF HT LIFE. By Henri 

Rochefort. Second Edition. Two vols., large crown 8vo., 255. 

Roebuek-AUTOBIOGRAPHT AND LETTERS. {Seepage 9.) 

Santtey— STUDENT AND SINGER. The Reminiscences of 
Charles Santlet. New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6t. 

Sherard— ALPHONSE DAUDET : a Biography and Critical Study. 

By R. H. Shbraxd, Editor of ' The Memoirs of Baron Meneval,' etc. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8va, X5Sb 

ToUemaehe— BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of BaUioL A 

Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lionel Tollemache, Author of ' Safe Studies,' etc. 
Third Edition, with portrait. Crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

Twining— RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being 

the Autobiography of Louisa TwiNma One vol , 8va , doth, x^k 

practical Science flDanuala. 

General Editor: Professor RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.RS. 
STEAM BOILERS. By George Halliday, late Demonstrator at the 

Finsbury Technical College. With numerous Diagiams and lUostrations. Crown 
8va, 400 pages, 5s. [Ready, 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By T. S. Dymond, of the County 

Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. [In fre^aroHott, 

ELECTRIC TRACTION. By Ernest Wilson, Wh. Sc, M.LE.E., 

Lecturer and Demonstrator in the Siemen's Labomtoiy, Ring's Cc^lege, London. 

[In prg^artUioH. 



Books for the Country. if 

Morli0 upon Countr!? Xife anb paatimee. 

Brown— PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. By K Brown, 

F.L.S. Fully illustrated. One vol, crown 8va, cloth, 2S. 6cL 

Brown— POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 

AMD OOTTAaEBS. (Seefaget.) 

Brown— INDUSTRLiL POULTRY-KEEPING. By Edward Brown. 

Illustrated. Paper boards, is. A small handbook chiefly intended for cottagers and 
allotment-holders. 

Brown— POULTRY FATTENING. By E. Brown, F.L.S. FuUy 

illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

C10USton.-EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE. {Seepage ii.) 
Cunningham— THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. By J. G. 

Cunningham. An Introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8vo., with 
numerous diagrams, ss. 6d. 

EUacombe— IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. 

H. N. Ellacombe, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. Author of 
'Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.' With new illustrations by Major 
£. B. RiCKETTS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Gossip— THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G. H. D. Gossip. 

A Pocket Guide, with numerous Specimen Games and Illustrations. Small 8va , as. 6d. 

Hartshorne— OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. {Seepage n.) 
Hole-A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 

By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hols, Dean of Rochester. Second edition. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Hole— A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 

Hole, Dean of Rochester. Fifteenth Edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moon and G. 
Elgood. Presentation Edition with coloured plates, ios.^6d. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Holt— FANCT DRESSES DESCRIBED. By Ardbrn Holt. An 

Alphabetical Dictionary of Fancy Costumes. With full accounts of the Dresses. 
About 60 Illustrations by Lillian Young. Many of them coloured. One vol, 
demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net 

Kenney- Herbert — FIFTY BREAKFASTS: containing a great 

variety of New and Simple Recipes for Brea kfast Dishes. By Colonel Kennby- 
HERBER T('Wy Yem'). Small 8yo., as. 6d. FIFTY DINNERS. SmaU 8vo., doth, 
2S. 6d. FIFTY LUNCHES. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Kenney-Herbert — COMMON -SENSE COOKERY: based on 

Modem English and Continental Principles, Worked out in Detail. By Colonel 
A. Kenney-Herbert (' Wyvem'). Large crown Svo., over 500 pp., 7s. 6d. 

Shorland— CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. B7 L. 

H. Porter, Author of • Wheels and Wheeling,* etc Revised and edited by F. W. 
Shorland, Amateur Champion 1892-93-94. With numerous Illustrations, small 
8va, ss. 6d. 

White— PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. White, Lecturer 

to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, etc. Fully illustrated. 
One vol., crown Bvo., cloth, as. 6d. «■ 

WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE. By J. C. L. Sparkes, 

Principal of the National Art Training School, South Kensington, and F. W. BuR- 
BIDGE, Curator of the University Botanical Gardens, Dublin. With ai Full-page 
Coloured Plates by H. Q. Moon. Royal 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, axs. 
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XOOI10 for tbe ^onriQ. 

FIVR SHILLINGS EACH, 

SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munrob. Fully illustrated 
Crown 8vo.| cloth, St. ' 

RICK DALE. Bv Kirk Munrob. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

ERIC THE ARCfHER By Mauricb H. Hbrvby. With numerous full-pagi 
lUiistTatioos. Handaoniely bomia, crown Sva, 5s. 

THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munrob. FuUy iUustrated. Crowi 
HOW'dIi&^AND molly went round the world. By M. H 

CoKNWALL Lbgh. With nnmeroos lUostntions. Foolscap 4to., cloth, cs. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY SAW ENGLAND. By M. H. Cornwali 

Lbgh. With numerous lUustrmtioos. Foolsa^ 4to., 5s. 

DR. GILBERTS DAUGHTERS. By Margarbt Harriet Mathews 

lUustimted hy Chris. Hammond. Crown 8va, cloth, 5s. 
THE REEF OF GOLD. By Mauricb H. Hbrvby. With numerous full-page 

Illustretions, handsomely bfMind. &ilt edsres, 5s. 

BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. Bv Hbnry Nash. With numerous 

lUtistrataoQs by Lancku>t Spbbd. Large crown 8vo., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, 
TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Original lUnstrations 
by £. A. Lbmann. Small 4to., handsomely bound in doth, 3s. 6a. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By Hans Christian Andbrsbn. 

Beautifully illustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann. Small 4to., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
HUNTERS THREE. By Thomas W. Knox, Author of The Boy Travellers,' 
etc. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcbtt. With numerous 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

JOEL : A BOY OF GALIL&E. By Annie Fellows Johnston. With ten 

full-page Illustrations. Crown Svo. doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE MUSHROOM CAVfi. By Evelyn Raymond. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 

THE DOUBLk EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, Author of *The Great 

Peril,' etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. Fawcbtt. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo^ 38. 6d. 
HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the Great City. By 

E. Djuglas Fawcbtt. With sixteen full-page and numerous smaller Illustrations by F. T. 
Tank. Crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES : a Popular Book of Natural History. By Professor C. 
Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. Crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

TIVO SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE SERIES.. A Charming Series of 

Juvenile Books, each plentifully Illustrated, and written in umple language to please young 
readers. I^ce as. each ; or, gilt edges, as. 6d. 



My Book of Wonderg. 
1!^ Book of Travel StoriM. 
inr Book of AdYsntures. 
My Book of the Sea. 
My Book of Fablee. 
Deeds of Oold. 
My Book of Heroism. 



My Book of Perils. 
My Book of Fairy Tales. 
My Book of History Tales. 
Ifl^ Story Book of AntmaJs. 
Rhymes for Tou and Me. 
My Book of mventions. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

Ube Cbil&ten's Dour Series* 

All with Pull-pase Illustrations. 
THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. By E. Davenport Adams, is. 6d. 
TOBY'S PROMISE. By A M. Hopkinson. is. 6d. 
MASTER MAGNUS. By Mrs. E. M. Field, is. 6d. 
MY DOG PLATO. By M. H. Cornwall Legh. is. 6d. 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. B^ Alice Gardner, Lecturer U 
History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Illustrated. Square 8vo., ss. 6d. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 

THE IHTELLXOTUAL AKD X0B4L DXySLOPMSNT 07 THX CHILD. By 

Gabribl Campayrb. 6s. 
TSACHIHO THE LAV0TTA0E-ABT8. Speech, Reading, Composition. By B. A. 

HiNSDALB, Ph.D., LL.D., University of Michigan. 4s. 6d. 
THX FSTCHOLOeV 07 THE HUUEB, AHD ITS APPLICATIOIT TO XETH0D8 

OF TBAOHINO ABITHMETIO. By James A. McLbllan, A.M., and John Obwby, Ph.D. 6s. 
THX 80irO8 AKD XTTSIC 07 7B0EBXL>S XOTHXB FLAT. By Susan £. Blow. 

THX XOTTOXS AHD COmXHTABIXS 07 7B0XBXL'8 XOTHXX FLAT. By 

Susan £. Blow and H. R. Eliot. 6s. 
HOW TO STUDT AHD TXACH HI8T0BT. By B. A. Hinsdalb, Ph.D., LL.D. 

FBOXBXL'8 FXDAeOGICS 07 THE KIHDEBGABTEV ; or, His Ideal coneoniBg 

the Play and PlajtlilngB of the Olllld. Translated by J. Jarvis. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
THE EBTOATIOirOTTHB OBEEK PEOPLE, AKD ITS IH7LTTEHCE OH CIYILIZA- 

TION. By Thomas Davidson. Cro wn 8vo., cloth, 68. 
8T8TEHATIC 8CIEHCE TEACHIHO. By Edward G. Howe. Crown 8vo., 

XYOLVtlOH 07 THX PUBLIC 8CH00L 8T8TXX IB 1CA88ACH1T8XTT8. By 

G borgb H. Martin. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THX nrXAHT KIBD ; or, Mental Development in the Child. Translated from 

the German of W. Prxvbr, Professor of Physiology in the University of Jena. Crown Svo., 

cloth. 4s. 6d. 
EH0LI8H XDTTCATIOH IB THX XLXXXBTABT ABB 8XC0BDABT 8CH00L8. 

By Isaac Sharplbss, LL.D., President of Haverford College, U.S. A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
EXILX; or, A Treatise on Education. By Jban Jacques Roussbau. Translated 

and Edited by W. H. Paynb, Ph.O., LL.D., President of the Peabody Nonnal College, U.S. A 

Crown Svo., doth, 68. 
XDTTCATIOB 7B0X A BATIOBAL 8TABBP0IBT. Translated from the French of 

Alfrbd FouillAb by W. J. Grbbnstrbbt, M.A., Head Master of the Marling School, Stroud. 

Crown SvOii^doth, 7s* 6d. 
THX XOBAL IBSTBlTCnOB 07 CHILBBXB. By FsLix Adlbr, President 

of t he Et hical Societv of New York. Crown 8vo., doth, 6s. 
THX PHIL080PHT 07 XDTTCATIOB. By Tohann Karl Rosbnkranz, Doctor of 



Theologyand Professor of Philosophy at KOnigsben. (Translated.) Crown Eva, doth, 68. 
A HI8T0BT 07 EDTTCATIOB. By Professor F. V. N. Painter. 6s. 
THE YEBTILATIOB ABB WABXIBG 07 8CH00L BBIIJ)IBG8. With Pkns and 



By GiLBBRT B. Morrison. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
7B0XSXL>8 <XBUCATIOB 07 XAB.' TransUted by W. N. Hailman. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 
XUUCXBTABT P8TCHOLO0T ABD XDBCATIOB. By Dr. J. Baldwin. IUus- 

trated, cro w n 8vo., 68. 
THX 8XB8X8 ABB THX WILL. Fonnine Part I. of <The Mind of the Child. 

By W. Prbtbk, Professor of Physiology in Uie University of Jena. (Translated.) Oown 

8v a , 6s. 

THX DXYXLOPHXBT 07 THB IBTXLLXCT. Forming Part II. of 'The Mind of 

the ChOd.' By Professor W. Prbtbr. (Translated.) Crown 8vo., 6s. 

HOW TO 8TUBT OXOOBAPHT. By Francis W. Parker. 6s. 

A HI8T0BT 07 XBBCATIOB IB THX BBITXD 8TATX8. By Richard A. 

BoONB, Professor of Pedagogy in Indiana University. Crown 8va, 6s. 
EUBOPXAB 8CH00L8; or, What I Saw in the Schools of Germany, France, 

Austria, and Switzerland. By L. R. Klbmm, Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations. (}rown 

8 vo., 8s. 6d. 

PHACnCAL HIBT8 BOB TXACHXB8. By Gborgb Rowland, Superintendent 

of the ChidU'o Schools. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL 8BPXBVI8I0B. ByJ. L. Pickard. 4s. 6d. 

HieHXB XDBCATIOB 07 WOXXB IB XBBOPX. By Helenb Langs. 4s. 6d. 
HBBBABr8 TXZT-BOOK IB P8TCHOLO0T. By M. K. Smith. 4s. 6d. 
FSTGHOLOOT APPLIED TO THX ART 07 TXACHlBa. By Dr. J. Baldwin. 6s. 
THB 8CH00L 8T8TXM 07 OBTABIO. By the Hon. George W. Ross, LL.D. 4s. 6d. 
7B0XBEL'8 XDBCATIOBAL LAW8 70B ALL TEACHEB8. By James L. 

HUGMBS. 6s. 

SCHOOL HABAGBKEBT ABD 8CH00L XXTH0D8. By Dr. J. Baldwin. 6s. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

Price Half-a-crown Monthly. 

The 'National Review' is the leading Unionist and Conservative 
Review in Great Britain. Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party have 
contributed to its pages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, and Lord George Hamilton. The episodes 
of the month, which give a masterly review of the important events of 
the preceding month, form a valuable feature of the Review, which now 
occupies a unique position among monthly periodicals. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE INDIA OFFICE AND OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Mr. Edward Arnold, having been appointed Publisher to the Secretary of State 
for India in Coondl, has now on sale the above publications at 37 Bedford Street, 
Strand, and is prepared to supply full information concerning them on application. 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT MAPS. 

Any of the Maps in this magnificent series can now be obtained at the shortest 
notice from Mr. Edward Arnold, Publisher to the India Office. 



The following Catalogues of Mr. Edward AmoWs Publications will 
be sent post free on application : 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL 

' WORKS, including the principal publications of Messrs. Ginn and Company, 
Educational Publishers, of Boston and New York, and of Messrs. £. L. 
Kellc^ and Company, of New York. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS FOR USE IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. With Specimen Pages. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 

AND PRIZES. 



New Books and AtmouHcements. 
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BvJbes to Htttbors. 



PAGB 

Adams.— The Palace on the Moor . . 38 
Adderlby.— Stephen Reouurx , . 19 
„ PanI Mercer . . .7 

AGLEN.—Old Testament History . . 4 
Aldrich.— Arctic Alaska . . .17 
American Game Fishes . . .17 
BACON.-^City of Blood . . . .14 
Balfour.— Twelve Hundred Miles in a 

Waggon 16 

Beix, Mrs. — Kldnes Haustheater . . 33 
Bell (Rev. Canon).— The Gospel the 

Power of God . . . sa 
,, Sermons . . . .22 
„ Diana's Looking Glass . . 22 
,, Poems Old and New . . 22 
Benson.— Men of Might. . . .25 
Berkeley.— Reminiscences of a Hunts- 
man 13 

Beynon.— With Kelly to Chitral . . 16 
Blatchford. —Tommy Atkins . . 19 
BoTTOME.— A Sunshine Trip . . ,13 
Boyle. — Recollections of the Dean of 

Salisbury 25 

Brown.— Works on Poultry Keeping . 27 
Bryan. — Mark in Europe . . .21 
Bull. —The Cruise of tne ' Antarctic ' . 16 
Burbidgs.— Wild Flowers in Art . . 27 
Burgess.— Political Science . . .21 
Butler.— Select Essays of Sainte Beuve aa 
Cawston.— The Early Chartered Com- 
panies 25 

Chapman.— Wild Norway . . .14 
Charlbton.— Netherdyke . . .8 
Cherbuliez.— The Tutor's Secret . . 19 
Children's Favourite Series . . 28 
Children's Hour Series . . .28 
Cholmondeley.— A Devotee . . 19 
Clifford.— Love-Letters . . .16 
Clough.— Memour of Anne J. Qough . zo 
Clouston.— Early English Furniture . il 
CiX>WBS.—Double Emperor . . ,28 
Coleridge.— King with Two Faces . 7 
CoxxiNGWOOD.— Thorstein . . .19 
,» The Bondwoman . . 19 

Collins.— A Treasury of Minor British 

Poetry 22 

COLViLE. — Land of the Nile Springs . 16 
Cook.— Sidney's Defense of Poesy . 2a 

,, Shelley's Defence of Poetry .22 
:::osMOPOLiTB.— Sportsman in Ireland . 10 
:::rane.— George's Mother . . .19 
l^UNNiNGHAM.— Draughts Manual . . 27 
::usTANCB.— Riding Recollections .. . 16 
OAViDSON.— Handbook to Dante . 23 

OK Verb.— Recollections ... 9 
[>xmMORX.— Ormlsdal . .19 



PAGB 

Edwards.— Mermaid of Inish-Uig. . 2 
Ellagombe. — In a Gloucestershire 

Garden 2 

Ellacombe.— The Plant Lore of Shake- 
speare 33 

Fawcett. — Hartmann the Anarchist . 28 
,, Riddle of the Universe . 21 
M Secret of the Desert . . 28 
,, Swallowed by an Earthquake 28 
Field. — Master Magnus. . . .28 
Fleming.— Art of Reading and Spoiking 23 
Ford.— On the Threshold . . .19 
Fowler.— Echoes of Old County Life . 25 
Freshfield.— Exploration of the Cau- 
casus 16 

Gardner.— Friends of Olden Time . 28 
M Rome: Middle of World . 10 

Garnett. — Selections in English Prose . 23 
Gaunt.— Dave's Sweetheart . . .19 
Gleichen.— With the British Mission to 

Menelik i 

Gordon.— Persia Revisited . . .16 
Goschen.— Cultivation and Use of the 
Imagination . . . . . .23 

Gossip.— Chess Pocket Manual , , 27 
Great Public Schools . . .23 
GuMMERE.— Old English Ballads . • 23 

Hadjira 19 

Hall.— Fish Tails z6 

Hans Andersen.— Snow Queen . . 98 
„ Tales from • . s8 
Hare.- Life and Letters of Maria Edge- 
worth as 

Harrison.— Early Victorian Literature , 23 

Harrow School 3 

Hartshornb.— Old English Glasses . zi 
Herschell.— Parisian Beggars . . 23 
Hervby.— Eric the Archer . . .98 
„ Reef of Gold . . . .98 

HiGGiNS. — New Guide to the Pacific 

Coast 17 

Hole.- Addresses to Working Men . 23 

„ Book about Roses . . .27 

„ Book about the Garden . 27 

„ Little Tour in America . . 16 

M Little Tour in Ireland . . 16 

,, Memories • • • • 25 

M More Memories . . . .25 

Holland.— Letters of . ... 4 

Holt.— Fancy Dresses Described . . 27 

HoPKiNSON.— Toby's Promise . . 28 

Hopkins.— Religions of India . . .21 

Hudson.— Life, Art, and Characters of 

Shakeroeare . .23 

„ Harvard Shakespeare . . 23 

Hunt— What is Poeuy?. , . .23 
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Mr. Edward AmoUPs New Books & Announcements. 



PAGB 

HuTCRiNSON.— That Fiddlar Fdlov . 19 

INTBRNATIONAL EDUCATION SniES . 29 

Johnston.- Jod ; a Boy of Galilee . 98 
KAT.^Omarah'i Yunan . .25 

Kinnbt-Hbrbkst.— Fifty Breaklasts . 37 

Fifty Lunches . ay 
,, „ Common-sense 

CookeiT 37 

Knight-Brucb.— Memories of Mashona- 

land 16 

Knox.— Hnntera Three . . . a8 
Knutsford.— Mystery of the Rue Soly . 20 
KuHNS.— The Treatment of Nature in 
Dante 34 

Lane.— Church and Realm ... 4 
LANa — Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses . 24 
Leader.— Autobiography of Roebuck . 2 
Lecky.— Political value of History. . 25 
Lb Fanu.— Seventy Yean of Irish Life . 25 
Leffingwbll.— Art of Wing-Shooting . 17 
Lbgh.— How Dick and Molly went round 

theWorkl 28 

Legh.— How Dick and Molly saw Eng- 
land 28 

Lbgb.— My Dog Plato . . . .28 
LOTZB.— Philosophical Outlines . 20 

Macdonald.— Memoirs of Sir John 

Macdonald 25 

Macdonald.— Soldiering and Surveying 

in British East Africa . ... 15 

Maud.— Wagner's Heroes . . .24 

„ Wagner's Heroines . .24 

Maxwell.— The Sportsman's Library . 18 

,, Memories of the Months .15 

McNab.— On Veldt and Farm . . 17 

McNultt.— Misther O'Ryan . . .20 

„ Son of a Peasant . . 8 

Milnbr.— England in Egypt . . .25 

,, Arnold Toynbee . . .26 

MONTR£soR.—Worth While . , .20 

More Beasts for Worse Children . . 12 

Morgan.— Animal Life . . . .21 

„ Habit and Instinct . . 2Z 

„ Psychology for Teachers . 21 

„ Springs of Conduct . . 21 

Morphology, Journal OF . . .21 

Morrison.- Life's Pirescription . . 24 

MUNROE.— Fur Seal's Tooth . . .28 

,, Rick Dale . . . .28 

„ Snow-shoes and Sledges . 28 

Nash.— Barerock 28 

National Review . . . .30 
NiMROD.— Chase, Turf, and Road . . 5 

OMAN.^History of England . . .26 
OxENDEN.— Interludes • • . .20 



OxENDEN.— A Reputation for a Song 

Paget.— Wasted Records of Disease 
Pearson.— The Chances of Death . 
Perry. — Calculus for Engineers 
Philosophical Review 
Pike.— Through the Sub-Arctic Forest . 
PiLKiNGTON.— An Eton Playing-Field . 
PiNSENT— Job Hildred .... 
POLLOK. — Fifty Years' Reminiscences of 

India 

Pope. — Memoirs of Sir John Macdonald . 1 
Portal.— British Mission to Uganda . ] 
,, My Mission to Abyssinia . i 

Practical Science Manuals . . 2 
Prescott. — ^A Mask and a Martyr . .2 
Pulitzer.— Romance of Prince Eugene . s 

Raleigh.— Robert Louis Stevenson . a 

Style 1 

Ransoms.— Battles of Frederick the Great s 
Raymond.— Mushroom Cave . . .a 
Reynolds.— Studies on Many Subjects . 
Rochefort.— The Adventures of My Life a 
RODD.— Ballads of the Fleet . . .1 
RODD.— Works by Rennell Rodd . . 2 
Roebuck.— Autobiography . . 

Santley.— Student and Singer . . a 
SCHBLLiNa— Elizabethan Lyrics . . a 
„ Ben Jonson's Timber . a 

ScROPB.— Art of Deer-Stalking . . ij 
Shaw.— A Text Book of Nursing . . i 
Shbrard.— Alphonse Daudet . . . al 
Shields.— Camping and Camp Outfits . i; 
Shields.— American Book of the Dc^ . f 
Shorland. — Cycling for Health and 

Pleasure a 

Sichel.— The Story of Two Salons . . a 
Simpson. —Many Memories of Many People 
Slatin.— Fire and Sword in the Sudan . 1 
Smith.— The Life of a Fox . . ,1 
„ Through Unknown African 

Countries i 

Spencer,— A Mingled Yam . 
Spinner.— A Reluctant Evangelist . . a 
Stone. — In and Beyond the Himalayas . 1 

Tatham.— Men of Might . . , i 
Thayer.— Best Elizabethan Plays . . i 
Thomas.— Sweden and the Swedes . . ^ 
Thornton.— A Sporting Tour . . 1 
TOLLEMACHE.— Benjamin Jowett . . i 
Twining. — Recollections of Life and 

Work i 

White.— Pleasurable Bee-Keeping. . i 
Wild Flowers in Art and Nature^ 
Williams. — The Bayonfet that came 

Home I 

Winchester College ^ 

Young. — General Astronomy . .1 



a4 Mr. Edward AmoWs IgisU 

Kuhns— THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE'S 'DIVINA 

OOMMEDIA.' By L. Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan University, Middleton, 
U.S. A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Lang-LAHB'S ADVENTURES OF ULTSSES. With an Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. Square 8va, doth, zs. 6d. Also the Prize Edition, gilt 
edges, as. 

Maud— WAGNER'S HEROES. Parsifal— Tannhauser— Lohengrin- 
Hans Sachs. By Constancb Maud. Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. Second 
Edition, crown 8va, 5s. 

Maud— WAGNER'S HEROINES. Brunhilda— Senta— Isolda. By 
Constance Maud. Illustrated by J. W. Maud. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Morrison— LIFE'S PRESCRIPTION, In Seven Doses. By D 

MacLaren Morrison. Crown 8vo.. parchment, zs. 6d. 
Raleigh— STYLE. {Seepage 12.) 
Rodd— FEDA, and other Poems, chiefly Lyrieal. By Rennell 

RODD, C.M.G. With etched Frontispiece. Crown 8va, cloth, 6s. 

Rodd— THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, and other Poems. By 

Rennell Rodd, CM.G. With Frontispiece by Richmond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Rodd-THE VIOLET CROWN, AND SONGS OF ENGLAND. By 

Rennell Rodd, C.M.G. With Photogravure Fronu'spiece. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

Rodd-THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. By 

Rennell Rodd. C.M.G. With 7 full-page Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Rodd— BALLADS OF THE FLEET. {Seepage 12.) 

Sehelling— A BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. Selected and 

Edited by F. E. Schelling. Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Schellinff— BEN JONSON'S TIMBER. Edited by Professor F. E. 

Schelling. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. I 

Sichel— THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. Madame de Beaumont! 

and the Suards. By Edith Sichel. Author of 'Worthington Junior.' With lllus-j 
trations. Large crown 8vo. , cloth, zos. 6d. 

Thayer— THE BEST EUZABETHAN PLATS. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by William R. Thayer. 613 pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. Illustrated by Herbert Marshall 

With Contributions m Prose and Verse by Old Wykehamists. Demy 4ta, doch, 
85s. net. A few copies of the first edition, limited to z,ooo copies, are still to be batL 



